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By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


San Francisco in 1904 and the thirty-fifth annual convention beginning 

November 8, 1915, the citizens of San Francisco have had to deal with 
problems such as have confronted but few cities. During that interval the 
city was rent asunder by earthquakes and practically wiped out of existence 
by fire. Though many were homeless and penniless, yet the spirit of the peo- 
ple of San Francisco was equal to the appalling task that confronted them. 
They builded again a new city at the entrance of Golden Gate harbor more 
beautiful and better than the one that was destroyed. 

During the period of distress and suffering that followed the fire and the 
rehabilitation of the city, the men and women of Labor did not permit the 
cause of humanity to be neglected or forgotten, while activity was concen- 
trated upon efforts to provide new homes, new factories, and all that goes to 
make one of the great industrial centers, seaports and beauty spots of the 
world. Organized labor stood firmly for the ideals necessary to insure the wel- 
fare and the protection of the worker, and the organized labor movement main- 
tained and added to its strength eyen during the period of extreme stress. 
Ideals of human welfare that have found recognition in industry have always 
emanated from the organizations of the workers. Not only has the labor 
movement of San Francisco increased in numerical strength, but it has built 
three labor temples—one owned by the Central Labor Union, another by the 
building trades and the third by the seamen. In addition to these achieve- 
ments of the organized labor movement of San Francisco the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition made the city a particularly appropriate place for 
the convention of the A. F. of L. 


a ton the convention of the American Federation of Labor in 
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The inconquerable courage and the spirit of initiative of this city of the 
Golden Gate have not only enabled its citizens to rebuild their city, but 
have inspired them to the successful performance of a task that is but rarely 
undertaken by a city, even when confronted by no abnormal difficulties. They 
have successfully organized, built and conducted a world exposition celebrat- 
ing the completion of the Panama Canal. The constructive genius of the 
people is demonstrated in this exposition of great beauty, built upon what 
were the mud flats just at the entrance to the harbor. The architecture, 
the landscape gardening, the vivid coloring, were distinctively western 
and Californian, and in concept and execution a fitting commemoration of the 
completion of the new highway that connects the Atlantic with the Pacific. 
As the completion of the canal is a triumph of human constructive genius, 
so the exposition at San Francisco represented the product of creative ability 
of mind and muscle. The conception of the designer would have been barren 
without the constructive genius of the workers. The exposition was built by 
union labor and in accord with union labor standards. 

On the part of the directors of the exposition there was frank and ready 
recognition of the purposes of the organized labor movement ‘and of the 
necessity for co-operating with these organizations in order to secure the 
best results in the construction of the exposition truly representative of 
national life as well as in making the exposition a financial and educational 
success. ‘The directors recognized that those who gave a visible concrete 
form to the designs of architects, and to the concepts of those who planned the 
exhibits, performed an indispensable and a very worthy part in making 
the exposition a success. A 

It was, therefore, peculiarly fitting that the first session of the thirty- 
fifth annual convention of the A. F. of L. was held in the California Build- 
ing on the grounds of the exposition, where the delegates were welcomed by 
Governor Hiram Johnson, Mr. C. C. Moore, President of the Board of 
Directors of the Exposition; Mayor James Rolph, Jr., H. D. H. Connick, 
Directors of Works of the Exposition, Hon. P. H. McCarthy, General Presi- 
dent California State Building Trades Council, and Mr. Daniel P. Haggerty, 
President of the California State Federation of Labor. Their greetings 
expressed the spirit of the west—warm-hearted, free from estabilshed 
traditions that develop in an older country, cordial, hospitable and full 
of appreciation for the ‘value of the human. This spirit was manifest 
during the convention in a continuous effort to insure the convenience, 
comfort and pleasure of the delegates to the convention. The members of the 
local labor movement provided many means of entertainment and opportu- 
nities for the renewal of old friendships and discussion of common interests. 


Economic Power Fundamental 


The rebuilding of San Francisco and the building of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition were concrete manifestations of the creative ability of the work- 
ers, which is the basis of the organized labor movement. The annual con- 
ventions of the A. F. of L. are labor congresses of far-reaching consequence 
in the daily lives of the people and ultimately in the welfare and develop- 
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ment of the nation. The men and women who work for wages, by partici- 
pating in the processes of industry and commerce, contribute to the con- 
structive life of the nation that which they have and which is essential to 
the existence of all. They contribute their creative ability which gives value 
and usefulness to the plans and concepts of enterprise and to the materials 
upon{which they work. They constitute the greatest co-ordinating force that 


enables the nation to make use of national resources and international oppor- 
tunities. Their chief source of power is their creative ability and labor 
power—but this power properly conserved and properly utilized enables 
them to secure for themselves appreciation and compensation that are worthy 
of the service they perform. 

The purpose of the annual labor congresses is to enable the representa- 
tives;of the American organized labor movement to meet together and to 
talk over common problems and interests and to determine the best policies 
andiplans for the protection and advancement of the masses of citizens of the 
nation. The discussions and deliberations of these annual labor congresses 
have developed principles and theories of industrial statesmanship that are 
of vital importance to the cause of humanity and to the best interests of the 
nation socially, politically, morally, as well as industrially. 

That the trade union movement has accurately gauged the value and 
the importance of industrial power is daily becoming more manifest in the 
life of the nation and in world events. Power has gravitated slowly but 
surely from political to industrial agencies. Political power is a secondary 
power—a reflection of control over industrial forces or industrial opportuni- 
ties. 





Political power is exercised indirectly and is indirect in effect. 

Industrial power is exercised directly and with direct results and the 
men and women who have been trained in the schools of industry and in the 
practical affairs of life have been educated to a knowledge of the nature and 
the scope of industrial power. Their education has been derived from practi- 
cal experimentation. Even though they may not be able to formulate 
the theory and the principles of economic power, they know its use and its 
importance. 

How variec the relations and how universal the existence of economic 
power is illustrated by the number of subjects, the wide scope of the reports 
and debates, and the scope of the field covered by the printed report of the 
San Francisco Convention. Industrial power values the interests and the 
development of the nation. 


Labor’s International Relations 


As civilization is now organized on a world basis,so the labor move- 
ment now has international relations and international interests. Its activity 
and its purposes are as universal as the cause of human welfare and as inti- 
mately associated and interdependent as the welfare of human beings. The 
workers through their economic organizations have secured for themselves 
recognition as a factor in national and international life that must be recog-~ 
nized, considered and dealt with. 
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The Executive Council gave an account of the relations that had been 
maintained during the year between the American labor movement and the 
labor movements of other countries as well as with the international organized 
labor movements. The national governments have left entirely to the 
labor organizations consideration and planning for international policies 
concerned with the cause of human welfare and for constructive statesman- 
ship that has as its central thought the sacredness of human life and the 
paramount importance of human welfare. The trade union movements 
of the world have supplied this need and have undertaken the work of advo- 
cating and promoting the cause of humanity the world over. Nor has their 
work concerned itself wholly with the material side of life—with the wages 
that are necessary for daily life—but it has been inspired and directed by an 
idealism based upon high conceptions and upon noble impulses nurtured and 
vivified by the deepest emotions of the human heart. 

The true sentiment of the trade union movement was revealed in the 
deep reverence of that moment when all stood to do silent honor to the 
dead of the labor movement and again when the simple, eloquent words 
straight from the heart of Andrew Furuseth in presenting a memorial illus- 
tration of the long fight to secure the Seamen’s Act brought very close to 
all the meaning of spiritual and physical scars of the struggle of the wage- 
earners and the life consecration to a cause that make the labor movement 
invincible. 

The devotion to high purpose and the patriotism of the wage-earners 
have been demonstrated during the fearful contests and the appalling revela- 
tions that have accompanied the present European war. Like many other 
citizens, the wage-earners have been compelled to revise many of their 
concepts of war and peace and of national preparedness, but in this revision 
they have maintained unswerving devotion to the highest concepts of peace, 
justice and humanity. 

Not a little of the space of the E. C. report to the convention 
and the time of the San Francisco Convention were devoted to the problems 
and issues developed out of the European war. The E. C. in accord- 
ance with the instructions of the Philadelphia Convention reported 
a plan for the holding of a Labor Congress at the close of the present war 
at the same time and place that the world’s peace congress shall be held, to 
consider and determine upon terms and conditions of peace. The potenti- 
ality of that congress is recognized by all. If no effort is made to secure a 
recognition in that congress of the cause of humanity or the fact that human 
welfare is of far greater consequence than material development, industrial 
or political power, or national aggrandizement, the greatest opportunity in 
the world’s history will be lost, at least for a long time. The European 
war shows the failure of old political institutions, the failure of monarchy and 
autocracy, the failure of professional politics, accepted statesmanship. It 
shows the necessity for greater democratization of governmental agencies and 
for an adequate expression of the will of the people, not only in national 
but in international relations and issues. 
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The one great force that has everything to gain by further democratiza- 
tion of political and industrial institutions and for the dominance of the 
cause of humanity is the labor movement of the world. It, therefore, is 
peculiarly necessary that the labor movements of the world shall not neglect 
this duty and this opportunity, but shall assume leadership in the efforts 
to force upon the world’s peace congress, consideration and recognition of 
democratic ideals and human welfare. The labor movements can be of 
incalculable service ii infusing into the world thought democratic ideals 
and humanitarian concepts. 

The E. C. reported to the San Francisco Convention the following 
plan which was adopted by the convention: 


Purposes of Labor's Peace Congress 


A conference such as we proposed must be approached by representatives of labor 
of the world with full consciousness of common interest and of methods necessary to attain 
those interests. There must be so keen an appreciation of the great things and the important 
things that the ephemeral and the personal may not interfere with the co-operation neces- 
sary to establish greater ideals. 

The nations engaged in the war have the right to determine their own policies, and 
the American labor movement does not propose any interference with this right of each 
nation. The war was caused by conditions and influences for which we are not respon- 
sible and the beginning of which it is not now our mission to discuss. Any effort on the 
part of our country to intervene now would be interpreted as partisan and hence a violation 
of neutrality. Only by holding aloof from all movements, however well intentioned, until the 
right time to influence our government to interfere, can the labor movement be in a posi- 
tion to be most helpful in the constructive work of preparing regulations for international 
adjustments. The matters with which we are mainly concerned and which it is our duty to 
help determine, are those things which have to do with reorganization at the close of the war 
and the establishment of agencies to maintain international justice and therefore perma- 
nent peace between nations. 

During the previous history of the world, international relations have been left as the 
field for professional diplomats and politicians. Asa result this field has not been organized 
and there are few permanent agencies for dealing justly, comprehensively and humanely 
with international questions and rights. There exists, however, what may constitute a 
nucleus for developing permanent institutions. This nucleus consists of The Hague Tribunal 
and that indefinite mass of international customs known as international law. 

Suggestions have been made to use these embryonic institutions to develop further 
more comprehensive provisions for influencing international relations. 

However, there has been no effort to democratize these institutions and to make 
them directly responsible to the peoples of the various nations concerned. 

The demand for democratic control and democratic organization of international 
agencies and international methods must come from the people, for it is hardly probable 
that diplomats and statesmen will voluntarily propose to share their power and authority 
with the masses of the people; and yet it is the masses of the people who suffer most griev- 
ously from wars and who must bear the brunt of war both during the time of fighting and in 
the period of readjustment that follows cessation of warfare. 

Not only has there been little or no effort to democratize international relations 
but very little consideration has been given to democratizing the foreign policies of the 
countries. The latter problem must be worked out by each nation, but would follow 
naturally from the establishment of the rule of the people in international affairs. The mat- 
ters that will be considered by any general peace congress called at the end of the present 

' European war will be of vast importance in determining future policies and the directions 
of development for decades, aye, perhaps for all time. 
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At all previous congresses of this type the matters considered have been purely politi- 
cal and have been determined from the viewpoint of professional diplomacy which is 
concerned with statescraft rather than with the larger problems of national statesmanship 
and the general welfare of the masses of the people. Since the welfare of the wage-earners 
of all nations is largely affected by international regulations, in all justice it should be given 
primary consideration in the deliberations of a World Peace Congress. 

Just as the wage-workers of each country have by insistent demands forced their 
political agents to consider matters affecting their welfare, and have forced national recogni- 
tion of the principle that the well-being of the people that constitute the nation is a mat- 
ter of fundamental importance to the nation, so the wage-workers of the various nations 
must insist that there shall be established as an international principle that the welfare of 
human beings is of the greatest importance in international relations and intercourse. In 
whatever provisions are made for international political agencies, the labor movements 
must present the demands of the people that these agents must be responsible to them. 

No doubt propositions concerned with international, industrial and commercial under- 
takings will be considered by the peace ocngress. It will devolve upon the representa- 
tives of the wage-earners to present and to demand recognition for the human element 
concerned in such agreements. It has been altogether too common for such problems 
to be considered only from the purely commercial and private profit standpoint. Con- 
sideration of the human side will result only from the self-interest and the altruism of the 
wage-earners themselves. Any effective effort along this line will necessitate a more 
thorough international organization of the labor movements of the various countries 
Experience has demonstrated that the success of the labor movement of each country 
has been directly proportionate to its success in the economic organization, so success in 
maintaining the interests of the wage-earners and international relations will depend upon 
the kind and nature of our international organization. 

It is impossible to plan in advance for all questions that may come up for considera- 
tion. The delegates must use discretion and judgment guided by the fundamental principle 
that human welfare must have the greatest consideration. 


As the result of the European war the question and problems of pre- 
paredness for defense are now foremost in the minds of the people of the 
United States. This attitude was reflected in the intenseness of the debate 
which occurred upon a resolution dealing with instruction in public schools 
involving manual training at.d self-defence issues. The debate shows the 
range of public opinion upon this issue, but the men and women in the labor 
movement appreciate those qualities which are essential to a virile people 
and which give the people such control over themselves and conditions 
as to enable them to protect themselves and to promote their best interests. 
The men and women of the labor movement have been taught by experience 
the qualities of human nature which go to make up the bigness and the short- 
comings of humanity, and are unwilling to place themselves in position where 
they can not protect themselves against elements of antagonism that aim at 
Labor’s detriment and undoing. 

That international relations between the labor organizations have with- 
stood the tests of the European war was evident from the attendance at 
the San Francisco Convention of the two fraternal delegates from the British 
Trade Union Congress, Ernest Bevin and Charles Ammon, and from the cable- 
gram of cordial greeting from Carl Legien of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions. The two delegates brought to the convention cordial fraternal 
greetings from the British trade union movement and messages of good cheer 
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of their success in maintaining union standards in protecting human interest 
even against the assaults of militarism. 

Two other incidents in connection with the work of the convention are 
of significance in considering the international relations of the labor move- 
ment. One was the letter of cordial greeting from the President of the Philip- 
pine Labor Congress, and the other the report of the E. C. showing 
the relations that have existed during the past year between the labor 
movement of America and the labor movement of Mexico, and out- 
lining the necessity for establishing closer relations between the workers 
of the American continents. 

Pan-American Relations 

It is evident that as the shuttles of commerce weave together more 
closely the industrial relations of the countries of the North and South 
American continents, that the human side of commerce and industry must 
establish closer and better protective relations. 

During the past year the President of the A. F. of L. has urged upon those 
in authority in our government the necessity for considering the human 
element in industry and commerce and for providing for representation 
of this human interest upon agencies that have in their power the deter- 
mination of American and Pan-American policies and relations. This report and 
policy were endorsed by the convention. As the American labor movement 
has taken the initiative in this matter, it will be necessary for the labor 
movements of the other Pan-American countries to assume a like responsi- 
bility in their own nations and to cooperate with the A. F. of L. for the 
mutual protection of the workers of all the countries. It is necessary to make 
all responsible authorities realize that it is a consideration essential to all 
statesmanship to have concern for human welfare, that every problem has a 
human aspect and that human welfare is of fundamental importance in 
determining every policy. 

Military Institutions 

The convention voted to non-concur in the proposition which con- 
tained the following resolves: 

Resolved, That the A. F. of L. in regular annual convention assembled, most emphati- 
cally protests against the introduction in our public schools of military propaganda; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That we call upon the workers to desist from affiliating with any branch 
of the military forces. 

In connection with this subject the report of the E. C. upon the 
Dick Military law is of particular interest. That report contained the 
following conclusion: 

Our organization throughout the length and breadth of our land must realize their 
responsibility for taking a more active interest in public affairs. By asserting our civic 
rights we can prevent the Dick Military law from being manipulated so as to menace the 
rights and liberties of the struggling workers. Neither should the Dick Military law be per- 
mitted, under any circumstances, to become a pawn in the hands of the large trusts, cor- 


porations and railroads to use the miltary strength of the state and nation against the 
interests of the workers. There is not nearly so grave a danger in the Dick Military law 
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as there is in the menace threatening our institutions through the private detective agencies 
and the private army of gunmen. 

We feel, therefore, that the Dick Military law up to the present has not been a menace 
to the interest of the workers, and we recommend and urge that our organizations become 
active in their several communities and use all of their local and state influence to let the 
administrators of the law in such communities thoroughly understand that they will not 
brook at.any time unwarrantable interference of the citizen soldiery in their efforts to pro- 
cure better and more profitable conditions of work. 


Purposes and Ideals of the Labor Movement 

The sessions of the convention were ample exemplification of the fact 
that the labor movement places the greatest emphasis upon fundamental 
things. The men of organized labor are not wanting in idealism, but they 
realize that ideals are useless without the means of making them effective. 
They know that conceptions of the higher development and the higher destiny 
of men and women are of no avail without the means and the opportunity to 
realize them. This explains the intenseness and the feeling that accompany 
discussions of the trade problems in America’s Labor Congress. 

These problems are intimately associated with daily life during seven 
days of the week and fifty-two weeks of the year. The shorter workday, 
better wages, better conditions of work mean to the workers opportunities 
for better living and more living for themselves and their children and their 
children’s children. The conditions that must be met in the industrial world 
are not of their own choosing and often the methods that are used to meet 
and better these conditions are imposed by those in control in the industries. 

Since the labor movement of America is a voluntary organization, it 
must necessarily be based upon democratic principles. The voluntary ele- 
ment dominates the deliberations of the convention and the organization and 
policies of the movement. 

In all the world there is nothing more democratic in conception and 
operation than the conventions of the A. F, of L. With the advantages 
and with the opportunities of democracy go also the mistakes incident to 
democracy. Democracy affords human nature the greatest opportunity for 
development—for development of selfish as well as altruistic characteristics. 
That the trade union movement, made up of men and women from every 
country of the world, who have brought here the traditions and the standards 
of other countries, has been able to weld out of this diverse cosmopolitan mass 
of workers an organization that expresses cooperation and unity, idealism 
and practical effectiveness, speaks volumes for the principles upon which 
the trade union movement is founded and for the practical effectiveness of 
the policies that it employs. 

The representatives on the floor of this Labor Congress were a practical 
proof of what the movement has accomplished. They were men and women 
of ability and educated by the industrial life, trained by contact with human 
nature and they were unerring in deciding all issues upon principles mind- 
fuljof the voluntary nature of the organization and upon the welfare of the 
workers. With unfailing sagacity they rejected all proposals that would 
hamper the movement by compulsion or by division. They maintained 
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the position of the unity of the interest of the workers, and that loyalty to 
the cause of humanity demanded that all workers remain within the labor 
movement and endeavor to solve their difficulties and probems as members 
of the common organization. 

The labor movement is engaged in a mass struggle; incidentally there may 
be roughness, but the roughness is that of common humanity, and humanity 
is big enough to see beyond the roughness into the idealism that is the direct- 
ing purpose. 

Industrial Unionism 

Several propositions that came before the convention for considera- 
tion have the support of many who are really seeking the best interests of the 
workers, but these proposals were not in accord with what experience has 
taught the majority is the way that leads to continued improvement. One 
of these was a proposition to investigate and report upon the feasibility of 
organization upon so-called ‘industrial unionism.” The whole history of the 
American labor movement has been an investigation of extension and expan- 
sion of organized effort and utility. The A. F. of L. has always held 
that since the labor movement is organized upon voluntary lines, it must be 
left to the different organizations to determine the form of organization 
best adapted to their peculiar problems and needs; encouraged and aided 
to unite, cooperate and amalgamate, to more effectively protect and pro- 
mote the rights, interests and welfare of the workers. 

The trade union movement is a natural development, evolved out of the 
problems and difficulties of the workers and of their desires and efforts to 
secure their rights, freedom and justice. It is based upon a thorough under- 
standing of human nature and the desires and motives that actuate men 
and women. It has stood the tests of years and has proved its effectiveness, 
as is manifest in the higher wages, the shorter workday and the better work- 
ing conditions that now exist for all workers. The material benefits have a 
very direct determining influence upon the length of lives, of mental develop- 
ment and the entire social life of the toilers. 

The characteristic that is most essential to the success of the trade 
union movement is the voluntary element. Workers can be led to better 
things, can be induced to see their own welfare, but they can not be forced 
to conform to preconceived notions or to arbitrary plans. It is because the 
trade union movement isso flexible that it can be adjusted to meet the needs 
and desires of the workers that it has proved effective. For these reasons, 
and more than can be here stated, the trade union movement has opposed 
all efforts to limit it to any rigid or stipulated form of organization. 

The San Francisco Convention reaffirmed the following declaration upon 


Industrial Unionism 
In connection with this declaration it is necessary to call attention to a frequent 
misconception of the term “autonomy” as it is used by the A. F. of L. Some have mis- 
takenly interpreted it to mean that a trade union can not expand its jurisdiction, or amalga- 
mate with another organization of the same or if a kindred trade in the same industry. 
The term “autonomy,” as applied, has been used as an obstacle to such extension, growth, 
and amalgamation. No such construction or interpretation can be justly given the term. 
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Broadly and specifically speaking, the term “autonomy” means self-government, as auto- 
maton and automatic, self-acting; autobiography, self-writing the history of one’s own 
life; automobile, self-propelling; deriving its general application from the root word, auto, 
self. We are prompted to this explanation by several instances in which the term “‘indus- 
trial unionism”’ is applied, as against trade unionism, with its autonomous self-government, 
as well as by a circular which was recently issued by the Metal Trades Council of Toledo, 
Ohio, in which the affiliated organizations and the delegates to this convention are urged 
to favor an amendment to the Constitution of the A. F. of L., so that— 

“National and international trade unions shall have the right to amalgamation; 
such amalgamation must be endorsed by a referendum vote of the organizations affected, 
and a two-thirds affirmative vote of the members voting upon such amendment in each 
organization, shall be necessary to make the amendment legal and binding.” 

Such a proposition is based upon the misconception that the A. F. of L. prevents, or 
has the power to prevent or place obstacles in the way of, amalgamation of national or 
international trade unions when they so desire to amalgamate, when as a matter of fact every 
effort has been made by the A. F. of L., the Executive Council, and our organizations to 
bring about amalgamation of national and international unions, and where that has been 
impossible for the time being, to endeavor to have them co-operate and federate for their 
mutual advantage. 

Attention is also called to the provision of this suggested amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the A. F. of L., that if it were adopted it would require a two-thirds affirmative 
vote of the members voting to bring about amalagmation, when, as a matter of fact, amalga- 
mation of several organizations has been effected by conference and agreement ratified 
by a majority of the membership, or a majority of the convention, voting upon the ques- 
tion. Thus it will retard and not facilitate. 

Years ago we severed the affiliation of the American branch of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, and declared that inasmuch as its members performed the work in 
several of the machinery trades, the members thereof should belong to the International 
Association of Machinists. The Allied Metal Mechanics’ International Union became part 
of the International Association of Machinists, and the Machinists’ Helpers’ unions have 
become part thereof. 

The Amalgamated Wood Workers’ International Union amalgamated with and 
became a part of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, and the American 
Branch of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters has had its charter revoked because it 
refused to amalgamate with the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 

In accordance with the instructions of the Atlanta Convention, efforts were made 
to have the International Association of Steam and Hot Water Fitters and Helpers amalga- 
mate with the United Association of Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters, and Steamfitters’ 
Helpers. Because of the refusal of the former, we have endeavored to carry the instruc- 
tions into effect that there should be but one organization recognized in the pipe-fitting 
industry, and that the United Association of Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters and Steam- 
fitters’ Helpers. The United Association has within its membership those branches of the 
trades included in its title. 

The International Molders’ Union of North America now encompasses molders of 
all metals, and some years ago the Coremakers’ International Union became amalgamated 
with it. 

The Longshoremen have pilots and steam shovelmen in addition to their own workers, 
longshoremen. 

Blacksmiths have chainmakers and helpers. 

The Lasters’ International Union became amalgamated with the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ International Union. 

The Iron and Steel Workers are organizing the unskilled with the skilled of the trade. 

The miners have jurisdiction over all work in and around the mines. 

Granite Cutters have added polishers, rubbers, sawyers, and the tool sharpeners 
have been part thereof from the beginning. 

Quarry Workers have added derrickmen, boxing and strapping. 
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Railroad Telegraphers have added station agents, signalmen, train despatchers, tele- 
phoners, pneumatic interlockers and staffmen. 

The Journeymen Tailors’ International Union, the United Garment Workers of North 
America, and the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ international Union are endeavoring to bring 
about an amalgamation of the three organizations, or to bring about a closer co-operative 
effort. 

So on might we quote nearly all of the national and international unions in their con- 
stant effort to a more thorough and comprehensive organization of their own fellow-workers 
in the trade, or in kindred trades. 


An Alluring Danger Averted 

An attempt was made to foist upon the A. F. of L. the unworkable propo- 
sition to nominate and elect the officers of the A. F. of L. by the initiative 
and referendum of all of the workers of all the unions of America, 
the recall of the officials, and also the initiative and referendum to be 
applied to the business of the A. F. of L. 

The committee having the subject in charge declared that it had been 
given careful cousideration and recommended the reaffirmation of the declara- 
tion made upon the subject at the Rochester Convention, as follows: 


“Your committee, while in full accord with the declarations of the A. F. of L. on the 
application of the initiative and referendum to the election of public officials and the enact- 
ment of general legislation, does not believe that it would be advisable to apply this method 
to the election of the officers of the A. F. of L. In the political fields and on questions of 
legislation there is public and common information as fully available to one citizen as to 
any other through the public forum and the press. 

“Your committee is aware that there are organizations affiliated with the A. F. of 
L., which elect their officers by the initiative and referendum; also that some affiliated or- 
ganizations which at one time applied the initiative and referendum to the election of their 
officers, have returned to the convention system because of their experiences under the 
former method, and that many affiliated organizations have not considered it advisable to 
adopt the initiative and referendum for that purpose. On that phase of the question mem- 
bers of unions electing officers through the initiative and referendum have opportunities 
through trade information of knowing something concerning the availability and qualifica- 
tion of candidates for office. On the subject of applying the initiative and referendum to 
the election of the officers of the A. F. of L., your committee is as fully aware that neither 
of the preceding opportunities of essential information are apparent. The members of 
one union have little opportunity of receiving trade or other knowledge concerning the availa- 
bility of personnel of members and nominees of other unions, for officers of the A. F. of 
L. Apart from the enormous cost of such a method of election, the possibility of irregulari- 
ties in connection therewith; the evident multiplicity of nominations which would follow, 
and the impossibility of guaranteeing an election by a number approaching a majority 
vote, there is the evident fact that there are neither adequate methods of conducting 
such elections nor are there available opportunities for the dissemination of proper and 
essential information to properly conduct such an election. 

“Your committee has examined the report of the Executive Council upon the sub- 
ject under consideration and find that in reply to the circular letter sent to all affiliated 
organizations on this matter as a result of the action of the Atlanta Convention on the subject, 
the officers of fifty-two affiliated organizations representing 890,240 members recorded them- 
selves as opposed to the election of the officers of the A. F. of L. by the initiative and refer- 
endum, while the officers of but 23 affiliated organizations representing 508,116 members 
expressed themselves in favor of this system. 

“For the reasons submitted and in view of the present method wherein representative 
conventions’ officers are elected with due regard to their ability, fitness for the cffice for 
which they are selected, with fair and just consideration for the rights of affiliated organiza- 
tions, your committee recommends nonconcurrence with the resolutions.” 
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The report of the committee was discussed by Delegate Fitzpatrick 
of the Illinois State Federation, Delegates Gompers and Barnes of the 
Cigarmakers’ International Union, Delegate D’Alessandro of the Hod- 
carriers, and Delegate Bourne of the Oregon State Federation. 

In discussing this proposal the President of the A. F. of L. reviewed 
rather fully the experiences that led the Federation to reject the proposal and 
gave in addition recent experiences that may prove of considerable interest 
to members of organized labor who are considering this matter. His remarks 
were as follows: 

President Gompers: The last remark made by Delegate Barnes is quite significant— 
if the members want to do a thing they will find a way to do it! May I say at the outset 
that at the convention of the Cigarmakers’ International Union in 1877 I proposed a series 
of resolutions for the election of the officers of that international union by the initiative and 
referendum, and in every convention thereafter, whenever the opportunity presented, I 
persisted in that course. At the Indianapolis Convention of the Cigarmakers’ Interna- 
tional Union I proposed that a special committee be appointed for the purpose of draft- 
ing ways and means by which the officers of that organization might be nominated and 
elected by initiative and referendum. 

Delegate Barnes: Make it the Milwaukee Convention and you will be right. 

Delegate Perkins: It was in Indianapolis in 1891. 

President Gompers: The convention adopted the motion and the committee was 
selected, of which I was made chairman. The committee sat, with the exception of an hour 
or two, in continuous session nearly two days—to frame that law. It was introduced, 
contested, discussed, debated, and finally adopted, and from that day to this, with very little 
exception, that law has remained practically unchanged. I thinkJI can be fairly classed 
with those who will go as far as possible in order to conduct the affairs of the labor move- 
ment upon the principle of democracy by the membership of the organizations. I have 
seen the system introduced into other organizations. The cigarmakers have had a num- 
ber of nominations and elections under that system. And, let me say, that some few years 
after its introduction the committee on laws of that organization met a week in advance 
of the convention and recommended, because of certain conditions which arose, to abolish 
the initiative and referendum and to go back to the election of the officers of the interna- 
tional union in convention. I led, or at least aided, in defeating that recommendation and 
maintaining the initiative and referendum. 

Now, speaking upon the question of the business of the A. F. of L. Here we have 
been in session for nearly two weeks. We are crowded with work, we have to meet by com- 
mittees and meet at evening sessions, and in many instances we finally refer subjects for 
further consideration and action to the Executive Council and to special committees for 
consideration during the time between conventions. I wonder how much of understand- 
ing of all the elements involved in the one hundred and sixty-one resolutions introduced in 
this convention, and the nearly one hundred different subjects referred to this conven- 
tion and reported by the Executive Council, could be discussed and understood and voted 
upon intelligently and comprehensively by the membership during the year? How much 
attention could the membership of the unions give the questions affecting their immediate 
interests? The proposition—lI was going to stigmatize it as absurd but I will not—is ill- 
considered. 

To revert to the election of the officers of the A.F. of L. by referendum. Under in- 
structions of the Atlanta Convention the Executive Council took up the matter and 
directed me to make the fullest investigation possible. I asked all national and inter- 
national unions, affiliated and unaffiliated; I asked the national unions of Europe; I asked 
the federations of labor of the various countries, and the answers came back from the 
foreign countries that they would not give a moment’s consideration to a proposition of 
such a character There is not in all the world a federation of labor which conducts its affairs 
or elects its officers by the initiative and referendum. 
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I want to speak of a few experiences which have occurred in international unions 
of America that conduct their nominations and elections by the initiative and referendum. 
I shall not speak of an organization whose affairs are not public property, but refer to the 
organization of which Iam a member. But it has been asserted that in one of the interna- 
tional unions in America, through the machinations of an executive officer, with some 
of those who worked in league with him, nearly fifty thousand votes were perverted and the 
change of the election made by the initiative and the referendum system. That matter 
has not been made public property and hence I will not name the organization. There 
was an election by the initiative and referendum in the International Association of Granite 
Cutters within the past siv months—that is public property—and the organized cam- 
paign of vilification and misrepresentation is perhaps unparalleled in any of the political 
campaigns of our country. Delegate Barnes said, “It is to laugh?” referring to the recom 
mendation of the committee. No, it is not to laugh; it isto weep at some of the actions taken 
by some men under pretense of agitating the initiative and referendum. During the time 
of the nomination and election of the officers of the Cigarmakers’ International Union, 
five years ago, circulars were sent out to the membership through which concentrated 
action by a group of the membership was organized and conducted. Right now the mem- 
bers of the Cigarmakers’ International Union are engaged in the initiative and referendum 
for nominations, and in a few months the elections are to occur. The convention of the 
Cigarmakers’ International Union of Baltimore declared emphatically upon the ques- 
tion of the development of the trade union movement as it was adopted by the Rochester 
Convention of the A. F. of L. That declaration for the development of trade unionism 
as against the misnomer of so-called industrial unionism was not only adopted by the 
convention of the Cigarmakers’ International Union but went to the membership and was 
ratified by a vast majority. And yet in this convention one of the delegates of that organiza- 
tion voted in direct opposition to the instructions of the referendum vote. Reverting 
back to the factthat there is now a campaign on for the election of the officers of the Cigar- 
makers’ International Union. Do you know that at the Baltimore Convention a number 
of the delegates met, so I am informed over the name of Mr. J. Mahlon Barnes, and they 
no longer called themselves an “‘organization”’ but they instituted what they euphoniously 
called a ‘‘Correspondence Club.” 

Delegate Barnes: I will ask the chair is the speaker talking on the question; Is this 
interesting to the delegates? 

President Gompers: I assure the delegate it will be interesting to him. 

Chairman Green: If any delegate wants to ask a question he may do so after Presi- 
dent Gompers has concluded his address. 

President Gompers: That Correspondence Club is nothing more or less than an 
organization formed within the Cigarmakers’ International Union to control the affairs 
of the International Union, and to control the affairs in a way that I shall try to show you 
in a few minutes. Somehow or other this Correspondence Club, according to the authority 
of Mr. Barnes, has grown; it has all the appearance of an organized entity. I haven’t 
with me all the circulars Mr. Barnes has issued, but I happen to have the last one—at 
least if it is not the last one it is one under date of October 27. I do not want to burden 
you with all this circular contains, but I want to read you a few whole sentences. He 
says: “The Correspondence Club, composed only of members in good standing and with 
first fealty to the International Union, has grown wonderfully since its foundation and we 
want to enroll members in every union.’”’ Again he says: ‘Later the Executive Board 
of the Correspondence Club will have published some facts and comparisons, taken from 
the journal, relating to the development of the industry, its changing phases, and opportu- 
nities for the advancement of the union.” “If you know any member of the Cigarmakers’ 
Union anywhere in the nation who would be interested in the Correspondence Club, send 
me his name and address. Also write him or send him one of these circulars with your 
name and address written on it. You will realize that some money is necessary.”” And 
then subscriptions are asked. Now I have heard that in some other unions there has been 
some sort of secret organization to influence its affairs, but in all my experience in the labor 
movement I have never yet seen where a body of men have had the effrontery within a 
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trade union to make the propositions that have been made by this organization called 
“The Correspondence Club.” May I say that in some of the circulars, superficially, asking 
certain men as to their preference for nominations for every office in the international 
union, and later a supposed referendum vote came to Mr. Barnes, and the names of those 
whom he desired to have nominated for the officers of the international union were those 
he sent out again in another circular. And in the effort of this so-called ‘“‘Cigarmakers’ 
Correspondence Club,”’ is the element that makes for disintegration. Let me say this: 
That the conduct of some of those who have been the most ardent in the advocacy of the 
initiative and referendum in the election of officers of the A. F. of L. has been—not all 
I acquit any one who is innocent—but they have been guilty of such conduct that it makes 
me stand up and inquire whether, after all, the whole system of the initiative and referen™ 
dum in our international unions is not being brought into disrepute. Some of the interna- 
tional unions have already gone back from the system of the initiative and referendum 
in the election of their officers to the system of electing their officers man-fashion, face to 
face, in order that man may be put to the test. In the presentation to the Federation of 
that pictorial history of the Seamen’s legislation, Delegate Furuseth quoted these words 
from it: ‘Tomorrow is also a day.’’ A work of the character of the ‘Correspondence 
Club” can not last long without finding its retribution. If there is to be an initiative and 
referendum in the affairs of our organizations we must ourselves be free from contamina- 
tion, we must ourselves permit of the free and untrammeled expression of opinion by the 
members of an organization and not by a clique formed within the organization to control 
the business, the legislation and the election of the officers who are to conduct the affairs of 
the organization. And at least until that is accomplished, at least until the organizations 
themselves have adopted the initiative and referendum to govern their own orgauizations, 
itis not difficult to discern how.impossible it is to conduct the affairs or elect the officers of 
the A. F. of L. by any other system than the present one, where we have white-heat debates 
by men in the conventions, when the light of the world is upon us to test us as to what 
we are doing in the open. We have much to do, and too little time to do it, and I realize 
that I ought not to take as much time as I have, but these questions are injected into our 
conventions from one source and another, from some I believe ill-considered, even though 
sincere, from other sources to provoke discussion and dissension. What safety would there 
be for the A. F. of L. if we were to conduct our affairs and elect our officers by the initi- 
ative and referendum when in the international unions things go on such as I have stated? 
What would be the control of the A. F. of L. in the affairs of the international and local 
unions? What safety, what protection for honor and honesty? We have had the state- 
ment that men want to perpetuate themselves in office, want to control, and all that sort 
of thing. I have worked five years for the Federation before it was able to pay one cent 
either in salary or compensation for time lost and effort given, and I worked for several 
years at a salary of $1,000 a year. I imagine, with all the munificent salary now paid me, 
that if I were to devote whatever ability and persistency I have to some other voca- 
tion in life, I could earn that money, and without the necessity of giving all there is in 
me. My purpose is to serve. And saying this within a few hours of when you are to deter- 
mine who the officers of the A. F. of L. are to be, you make it manifest, in some way that 
I can understand, and I shall be very glad to yield to your judgment. I have no money, I 
do not expect ever to have any, but I feel confident that I can manage to live—and that 
is all a man is entitled to after all—even though I should not be the President of the A. F. 
of L.” 
Unemployment Problems 

The delegates to the convention were mindful of the fact that there is 
great work to be accomplished by the trade union movement. They recog- 
nize the problems that lie just ahead of them. This was set forth in the 
following section from the report of the Committee on Executive Council 
and adopted by the convention: 

Within our jurisdiction today are a very large number, estimated by some at three 
millions or more, of so-called migratory workers. These men have no permanent abid- 
ing place, but move from one locality to another seeking employment. This employment 
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as a rule is casual in its nature and these men are defeated in whatever aspiration they 
may have for establishing themselves in anything like permanency of abode. Out of this 
inability to establish themselves as residents of any community their situation has developed 
to a stage that is deplorable. Under the influence of their life they gradually come first 
to question the whole social system or lack of system, then finally to regard themselves as 
outcasts, the most natural result of this frame of mind being manifested in an increasing 
hatred, first of the employer who trades upon their needs, then of their fellow-workers who 
seem to be better placed or at least to have more luck. This is shown from time to time 
in the part these men are forced to play in the desperate struggle of the unskilled workers 
for the means of existence. Promises of steady employment lead them to take places left 
vacant by other men who have gone on strike in hope of bettering their conditions. Accept- 
ing the employment, these unfortunates may feel perhaps that what they are doing is not 
right, and yet they are apt to excuse themselves on the grounds that the organized work- 
ers have done very little for them, and with this salve to their conscience they go on as 
strike-breakers. Being dicharged when the strike is over, they learn that they can not 
depend upon any promises made them under such conditions, and they naturally become 
more disposed to look after themselves, as they put it, than they were before, and when 
offers come to act as strike-breakers under arms they are likely to accept the opportunity 
and to use it against both the employer and the striking worker. 

We believe that these men can be reached and can be held. We believe that there 
is a field in which the power of organization may be made of inestimable value, not only 
for the protection of the organized workers, but through the organization of these migra- 
tory workers much may be done towards the solution of the unemployment problem 
through bringing about a change in attitude among the employers. 

We believe that this work is pressing because it certainly needs the doing and that the 
organized workers must doit. Your committee realizes that the unions of the skilled crafts 
affiliated in the A. F. of L. have not happily solved all the problems presented to them 
and thet in most cases these have been so urgent that the organized workers have had little 
if any time to give to consideration of the affairs of the unskilled workers. This apparent 
neglect has not been for lack of sympathy with these men in their condition, but because 
the organized workers have been engaged so continually in the effort to gain the ends for 
which they strive. However, your committee would recommend that the city central 
bodies chartered by the A. F. of L. be requested to take up this matter under the guidance 
of the Executive Council of the A. F. of L., with a view to putting organizers into this 
field. The cost of this work need not be large and the return from it in the industrial centers 
would, we believe, be very great. 


The problem of unemployment was given further consideration by the 
convention. The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Executive Council be instructed to prepare measures to be intro- 
duced in Congress, state legislatures and municipalities which shall provide for the 
erection of buildings in which unemployed may find lodging during the winter months and 
in which they shall be supplied with nourishing meals while unemployed. 

The proposal contained in this resolution affects only immediate 
relief. For the purpose of getting at the fundamentals involved in the prob- 
lem, the convention authorized the appointment of a committee to investi- 
gate during the coming year the conditions and causes of unemployment 
in the United States and to report to the next convention. 


Fundamental Principles of Voluntary Institutions 


The convention stood firmly by the principles of voluntary institutions; it 
refused to entrust to governmental authorities the affairs vitally concerning 
the rights of the workers, the regulation and stipulation of industrial relations 
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by law. This proposition demanded the establishment of the eight-hour work- 
day in private industries by law. The proposition was fully discussed, par- 
ticularly by those who were in favor of the change, and after hearing all of 
the arguments advanced the Federation maintained the position it has always 
held since its inception. 

It declared in favor of an eight-hour law for all government work and 
for those in government employ, and of concentrating efforts to secure the 
eight-hour workday, the shorter workday, for labor in private industry 
through economic organization. 

The broad-minded desire of the delegates to adopt policies promoting the 
best interests of the workers concerned, was shown in their action in regard 
to the United Hebrew Trades of New York City. That organization had 
long been countenanced by the organized labor movement because it served a 
peculiar function in educating and uniting immigrant Jewish workers in 
the city of New York. So long as the United Hebrew Trades served this 
purpose it was recognized by the trade union movement, even though it 
was of the nature of a dual organization, but when that organization refused 
to abide by, and acted contrary to the decisions of the conventions of the 
A. F. of L., the various nationals and internationals were requested to with- 
draw their representatives in the United Hebrew Trades. This body has 
since manifested its willingness to abide by the decisions of the A. F. of L., and 
the organized workers have stated that they have no objection to the United 
Hebrew Trades assuming this former relationship to the regular organized 
labor movement. 

Insistence on the voluntary element in connection with labor organiza- 
tions was the cause for opposing the creation of a permanent board of concilia- 
tion and mediation to settle jurisdictional disputes within the federated 
labor movement and for not concurring in a resolution which dealt with the 
Commission on Industrial Relations. The report of the Executive Council 
to the San Francisco Convention dealt with the work and the report of the 
Federal Commission on Industrial Relations, and the convention introduced 
the proposition that the A. F. of L. should urge upon Congress printing 
the report of the investigations and other material collected by this com- 
mission in such quantities as to make these documents available for general 
use and information. The convention, however, was unwilling to endorse 
all of the recommendations contained in the report of this federal commis- 
sion and expressed its attitude upon that subject and in regard to the recently 
constituted Committee on Industrial Relations as follows: 


Resolved, By the A. F. of L. assembled in convention at San Francisco, California, 
that we most hearily endorse the work of the United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations and welcome the support and co-operation of the proposed Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations with the end in view of furthering legislation, both national and state, in 
harmony with the fundamental principles of trade unionism as expressed in and by the 
A. F. of L. 


The voluntary labor organizations welcome the cooperation of all 
sympathetic individuals and organizations, but they are unwilling to be dic- 
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tated to or dominated by any outside agency. -They are willing to listen to 

arguments and to consider propositions, but they maintain the right to 

decide upon all issues that affect them primarily and fundamentally. 
Legislative Achievements 

The report of the Executive Council contained a very complete review of 
the efforts of the A. F. of L. to obtain remedial and beneficial legislation. 
These measures were concerned with efforts to secure for workers in 
private industries the right to opportunities for activity necessary to 
further their own interests and welfare and to secure for workers in 
governmental employment such remedial measures as should insure to 
them better conditions of life and labor. The report on legislation reveals 
the fundamental difference between the conditions confronting workers 
in government employ and those in private industry. Since the govern- 
ment is the employer, it is necessary for government employes to secure 
regulations of conditions of employment through law. Some of the diffi- 
culties encountered in their efforts are disclosed in that section of the 
report which deals with civil service employes, showing the evils and 
injustice that have grown out of political employment. Civil service 
employes have been denied rights that are accorded to all other 
American citizens. The enactment of legislation to insure civil service 
employes their rights as citizens and workers is one of the legislative measures 
which demands immediate and urgent attention. 

The report contains a statement in regard to the Seamen’s Law enacted 
during the last session of Congress. The importance and the significance of 
this measure were amplified in the report of the convention committee. 

The report of the Executive Council refers to Labor’s splendid legislative 
achievements since the inauguration of its present political policy in 1906, 
when the representatives of the A. F. of L. submitted Labor’s historic 
Bill of Grievances to the chief officials of the legislative and executive 
departments of the United States. The declaration embodied in that Bill 
of Grievances declared that Labor demanded rights and justice and intended 
to fight for them. 

Not all the members of organized labor or our friends fully appreciate the 
remarkable progress that has attended Labor's political activity. Many 
critics and enemies of the political policy of the A. F. of L. have condemned 
that policy and sought to minimize its effectiveness. These objections need 
no other reply than an enumeration of the legislative measures in behalf of 
Labor enacted since March 6, 1906. For the information of our friends 
and for the refutation of our critics, a summary of our legislative achieve- 
ments in each congress from the close of the sixty-third back to the fifty- 
ninth is published. By some inadvertence this summary was omitted from 
its logical place in the report of the E. C., and is published here for 
convenient use. 

Summary of the Record of the Sixty-third Congress (Convened April 7, 1913; Final Ad- 
journment March 4, 1915)—Measures of Interest to Labor Enacted. 

1. Organizations of labor and farmers taken from the purview of the Antitrust Act. 

2. Limitation of the use, and prevention of the abuse of the writ of injunction 
in labor disputes. 
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3. Legislation defining and restricting punishment for alleged contempts of injunc- 
tion writs and providing jury trial in contempt cases. 

4. Department of Justice prohibited from using Antitrust appropriation funds to 
prosecute labor and farmers’ organizations under the Antitrust Act. First session. 

5. Department of Justice prohibited from using Antitrust appropriation funds to 
prosecute labor and farmers’ organizations under the Antitrust Act. Second session. 

6. Department of Justice prohibited from using Antitrust appropriation funds to 
prosecute labor and farmers’ organizations under the Antitrust Act. Third session. 

7. Passage of Seamen’s law, abolishing involuntary servitude; providing better treat- 
ment of seamen and improving! life-saving provisions on vessels at sea. 

8. Old conciliation, mediation and arbitration act repealed. New law enacted with 
permanent officials appointed to administer it in behalf of railroad employes engaged in 
operating service. 

9. Eight-hour law enacted for women and child workers of the District of Colum- 
bia. (Decided constitutional March 13, 1915, by Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia.) 

10. Eight-hour law passed for employes under the Alaska Coal Land Act. 

11. Public construction of Alaska railroad. 

12. Industrial Education provided with appropriations, for farmers and rural resi- 
dents under the Agricultural Extension Act. 

13. Taylor System, stop-watch and speeding-up methods in United States arsenals 
prohibited. 

14. Taylor System, stop-watch and spezding-up methods in the United States 
Navy Yards, gun factories, and torpedo stations prohibited. 

15. Piecework prohibited in Post-office Department, Washington, D. C. 

16. Public construction of battleships, transports and other vessels in U."S. navy 
yards extended. Repairs to vessels of the Navy to be made in governmental instead of 
private yards. Steadier work assured to employes of government navyjyards. 

17. Licensed ‘officers, such as masters, mates, and pilots, guaranteed right to quit, 
and protected when reporting defects of their vessels to government inspectors. 

18. Bureau of Mines Act extended and strengthened. Ten new experiment stations 
and seven new safety stations provided. 

19. Senatorial investigation of industrial dispute in coal fields of West Virginia, 
whereby peace was restored; the eight-hour day secured; check weighmen provided, and 
ten per cent increase in wages gained—right of organization guaranteed and other im- 
proved working conditions included. 

20. Compensation for Injuries Act extended to Post-office Employes. 

21. Post-office employes—annual promotion maintained, notwithstanding the Post- 
master-General’s efforts to substitute biennial for annual promotions. 

22. Eight-hour law for Post-office Clerks and Carriers retained, 'notwithstand- 
ing the effort of the Postmaster General to change radically. 

23. Letter carriers’ salaries restored, notwithstanding the effort of the Postmaster 
General to reduce the pay of letter carriers, known as collectors, from $1,200 to $1,000 
per year. 

24. Locomotive boiler inspection act extended to cover locomotive engines and 
tenders. 

25. Leave of absence with pay to employes of Government Printing Office ex- 
tended from 26 to 30 days per year. 

26. Impeachment proceedings of Judge Wright responsible for his resignation. 

27. Special congressional investigation of industrial disputes in the Colorado coal 
fields and the Michigan copper region, wherein all of the complaints and charges made 
by the men of labor against the mining companies, and their alliance with the politi- 
cal and military powers of the states were officially verified and substantiated. 

28. An additional annual appropriation of $240,009, for the years 1914-15 was pro- 
vided for the pay roll of the metal trades mechanicsemployed at the Washington, D. C., 
Navy Yard. This was equivalent to a 7.81 per cent increase in wages. 
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29. The statutory enactment of an income tax in conformity with the recent 
United States constitutional amendment. 

30. An additional appropriation of $139,000 for the work of the Children’s 
Bureau. 

31. More adequate appropriations for the Department of Labor to carry on its work. 

32. Senate resolution demanding information from cabinet officials as to what uses, 
if any, were made of Rockefeller or Carnegie funds in their departments. 

33. Prevented a reduction in wages and installation and collection of rents {for em- 
ployes on the Panama Canal Zone. 


Record of the Sixty-second Congress (Convened April 4, 1911; final adjournment, 
March 3, 1913). 

1. ““Gag”’ rule abolished rights of hearing petition, and association restored to post- 
office and other civil service employes. 

2. United States Constitutional amendment providing for popular election of Sena- 
tors passed. 

3. General eight-hour bill on contracts for public work enacted. 

4. Eight-hours in the contracts of fortification bill provided. 

5. Eight-hours in the contracts of naval bill provided. 

6. Eight hours for letter carriers and clerks in post-offices made mandatory. 

7. Extension of Federal Compensation for Injuries Act to Bureau of Mines 
employes. 

8. Childen’s Bureau éstablished. 

9. Industrial Relations Commission provided. 

10. Second-class postage rates assured for trade union and fraternal publications. 

11. Eight-hour law of 1892 amended by extending it to dredgemen. 

12. Law enacted providing for a Department of Labor, the secretary of same to 
be a member of the President’s Cabinet. 

13. Bureau of Mines act amended and strengthened. 

14. Seamen’s bill passed Congress, vetoed by President Taft. 

15. Immigration bill passed Congress, vetoed by President Taft. 

16. Free smoker bill passed (in interest of cigarmakers). 

17. Anti-phospho1vus match bill enacted. ! 

18. Anti-trust proviso passed Congress exempting organizations of labor from 
prosecution under Sherman law, vetoed by President Taft. 

19. Physical valuation law for railroads and express companies passed. 

20. Parcel post law passed. 

21. Increased appropriations obtained for rescue work in Bureau of Mines. 

22. Federal investigation ordered of the industrial conditions prevailing in the iron 
and steel industry, also a Congressional investigation ordered of the United States 
Steel Corporation. 

23. Law passed establishing the three-watch system in the merchant marine, for 
masters, mates and pilots. 

24. Public construction in government navy yards of naval vessels and colliers 
secured. 

25. Secured 5 cents_an_hour advance for pressmen in Government Printing Office. 

26. Secured 10 per cent increase in wages for employes of Naval Gun Factory. 

27. Trade unionist appointed first Secretary of the Department of Labor. 

28. Federal investigation textile strike at Lawrence, Mass. 

29. Congressional investigation Taylor “‘stopwatch’’ system. 

30. The amendment to the Federal Constitution providing for an income tax has 
been ratified by three-fourths of the States and is now effective. 


Record of the Sixty-first Congress (Convened March 15, 1909; final adjournment March 3, 
1911). 


1. Employers’ Liability Act amended and strengthened. 
2. Federal Employes’ Compensation for Injuries Act extended. 
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. Law passed requiring railroads to report all accidents. 
. Bureau of Mines established. 
5. Standard Equipment Act for railroads passed (a valuable safety appiiance measure). 
6. Federal Locomotive Boiler Inspection Law enacted. 
7. Immigration law amended and strengthened, relating to deportation, also pro- 
hibiting interstate transportation of so-called ‘‘white slaves.” 
8. Eight-hour provision incorporated in Naval Appropriation Acts of both sessions. 
9. Eight-hour provision included in act authorizing construction of revenue cutters. 
10. Federal Commission appointed on Workmen’s Compensation and Employers’ 
Liability. 
11. Postal Savings Bank law enacted. 
12. Porto Rican legislation enacted providing for an eight-hour day on public works; 
a law prohibiting employment of children under fourteen years of age; and an employers’ 
liability law. 
13. Rules of House of Representatives amended hindering the practice of smother- 
ing legislation in committee. 
14. Amendment to Constitution jf -oviding for income tax passed. 
15. Law enacted compelling publicity of political campaign contributions. 
16. Child Labor Law for the District of Columbia amended and strengthened. 


Record of the Sixtieth Congress (Convened Dec. 2, 1907; final adjournment, March 3, 1909). 


1. Employers’ Liability law passed, substituting the act passed by the Fifty-ninth 
Congress which was annulled by the United States Supreme Court. 
. Compensation for Injuries to Government Employes’ Act passed. 
. Child Labor Law for the District of Columbia enacted. + 
Proposed reduction of wages of employes of Panama Canal and Railroad defeated. 
. Ship subsidy and Conscription bill again defeated. 
. Law enacted disapproving unfair personal injury act of territory of New Mexico. 
. Compulsory investigation of labor dispute bill defeated—a mischievous proposi- 
tion intended as a forerunner for compulsory arbitration. 
8. Proposal to waive contract labor provision of immigration laws in Hawaii defeated. 
9. Efforts to establish censor of publications in Post-office Department defeated. 
10. First Federal appropriation for investigation of accidents in coal mines secured. 
11. Self-emptying ash pan law for locomotives enacted. 


2 
3 
4. 
5 
6 
7 


Record of the Fifty-ninth Congress ( Convened Dec. 4, 1905; final adjournment, March 2, 1907). 
1. Employers’ liability act secured. 
2. Immigration laws amended and strengthened. 
3. Law limiting railroad men’s hours of labor to sixteen in any one day enacted. 
4. Federal investigation of industrial conditions among working women and children 
ordered. 
5. Amendments to’ Chinese Exclusion law defeated. 
6. Ship subsidy and conscription defeated. 
7. Anti-compulsory pilotage proposition defeated. 


A comprehensive program for constructive legislation was declared at 
» San Francisco Convention. Specific bills and measures were indicated 
will be formulated, published and pressed to a conclusion in due time. 


Industrial Education—Vocational Training 


The E.C. report dealt with industrial education and vocational training 
very fully, presenting Labor’s educational ideals and the reasons for those 
ideals. Labor appreciates the fact that every social problem has an educa- 
tional phase and that the basis of all true permanent progress must be 
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educational in nature. It, therefore, lays great emphasis upon the neces- 
sity for the best kind. of education. The report of the committee on edu- 
cation contained the following recommendations which were adopted by the 
convention: 

1. That in approving industrial education, equal attention should be given to the 
general educational studies and requirements of the school children. Your committee 
believes the latter of greater importance to the future welfare of the workers than the 
former instructions. 

2. That industrial education shall include the teaching of the sciences underlying 
the various industries and industrial pursuits being taught, their historic, economic and 
social bearings. 

3. That all courses in industrial education shall be administered by the same Board 
of Education or Trustees administering the general education; that no federal legislation 
on this subject shall receive the approval of the A. F. of L. which does not require a unit 
system of control over all public school studies, general and industrial. 

We recommend that the Smith-Hughes bill be endorsed by this convention, but 
that such approval is dependent upon the amending of the bill so as to eliminate the optional 
system, and that the states accepting the terms of the bill shall be required to comply to the 
unit system of control. The bill should also conform to the several recommendations herein 
submitted. 

4. That the Department of Labor, at Washington, be requested and urged to co- 
operate with the Executive Council in conducting a thorough investigation into existing 
vocational or industrial schools and systems of industrial education in vogue, in order to 
determine wherein such teaching has benefited or harmed the workers. That this survey 
also include a careful investigation into existing shop practices and trade conditions in 
order to determine what industries, if any, are lacking of trained and experienced workers; 
such investigation to also determine the number of workers who are trained and experienced 
and who are out of employment, due to their inability to secure employment, because 
there are more trained workers in that particular trade or vocation, than the industries 
can employ. It is likewise desirable that a comprehensive investigation be made to deter- 
mine the extent of monotonous and automatic work in vogue. 

5. That Congress be urged to make a proper and sufficient appropriation to the 
Labor Department in order to permit of this investigation being made in the most com- 
plete manner possible, as well as to enable the Labor Department to enforce all such rules, 
regulations and laws enacted and intended for the benefit of the workers of this nation. 

Danbury Hatters 

For many years the E. C.’s report has contained a section upon 
the Hatters’ case. During the past year efforts have been made by D. E. 
Loewe and Company to collect damages that had been awarded to them 
by the courts. An effort was made to make it appear that the A. F. of L. 
was failing to do its duty in not paying this award. The E. C. 
made a report of their efforts to secure an appropriation from Congress to 
compensate the workers for the mistake of either the judicial or legislative body 
of our federal government, and of the action of the Hatters’ convention 
in appealing to the A. F. of L., and other organizations, for assistance and 
contributions to reimburse the Danbury Hatters for the loss they have 
suffered through the suit instituted against them. The report ended with this 
statement: 

It is not within our power to say what action of a voluntary character the American 
labor movement may take, but we affirm that the A. F. of L. has performed its full duty 


to the Hatters in this case, and performed a most important service to the workers of our 
time and for all time, in obtaining the enactment of the labor provisions of the Clayton 


Antitrust law. 
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The committee which had the matter under consideration reported 
as to our sympathy and full accord with the request of the United Hatters 
but did not believe that the convention had the power to take the extra- 
ordinary step of levying assessments through its affiliated bodies on the 
membership of the American labor movement. The committee recommended 
that the convention authorize and instruct the E. C. to appeal 
to all affiliated national and international unions and to their affiliated 
local unions and also the state federations of labor and city central bodies, 
relating to them the needs of the Danbury Hatters and urging upon each 
member of organized labor who should be employed on the twenty-seventh 
day of January, 1916, to contribute his wages for the second hour of any 
shift worked on that day, to a fund for the relief of the Hatters. This 
report of the committee was unanimously adopted. 

Provisions for the Year’s Work 

The convention re-elected for another year of service those who were 
then serving as President, Treasurer, and Secretary of the A. F. of L., and as 
members of the Executive Council. Baltimore, Maryland, was chosen as the 
1916 convention city. 

The wide range of discussion, the work and the decisions of the San 
Francisco Convention, are abreast with the highest concepts and principles 
which the organized labor .novement has evolved as essential to best growth 
and development. Problems coming before the convention were dealt with in 
a way that opens up the best opportunities for adjusting difficulties grow- 
ing out of the relations between organizations and for making plans for the 
future. a 

Though the period that lies just ahead is full of many difficulties and 
unusual problems growing out of the European war, and although we are 
now facing a period of industrial transition and readjustment, the organized 
labor movement of America and the world need have no fears as to the cause 
of Labor being maintained, for, as sure as the sun and the tides, it will be 
and that new opportunities will be made to serve the interests of democracy, 
justice and humanity. 

And thus the 1915—the thirty-fifth annual—convention of the A. F. of L. 
has come and gone, its work making and passing into history. Steering the 
good ship—organized labor—with steadfast purpose to avoid the shoals of 
danger, to and through the safe harbor of every opportunity for service 
and constructive effort for Labor’s rights and interests; to attain the highest 
degree of advantage and betterment for the people of America; to help 
assuage the misery and the suffering of the men of the contending nations at 
war; to aid in the establishment of peace—a permanent peace with justice, 
freedom, democracy and humanity as the basic foundation; with the hearty, 
energetic and enthusiastic cooperation of the toilers of all, organized Labor 
faces the New Year—1916—with confidence, pride and persistence in the 
high resolve to dare, to do, to achieve! 





Men of Labor, remember Hatters’ day, January 27, 1916. 





HATTERS’ DAY 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
December 18, 1915. 


To All International and National Unions 
and Their Local Unions; To All State and 
City Central Bodies and to All Local 
Unions. 


DEAR SIRS AND BROTHERS: 


Will You Give an Hour? Not an Hour to 
Read This, But an Hour of Your Labor in a 
Righteous Cause, on Hatters’ Day, January 
27, 1916? 

The plight in which the Hatters of Dan- 
bury, Connecticut, find themselves arouses 
the concern and the sympathy of all the 
workers as well as of all liberty-loving 
citizens of America. The Danbury Hatters 
have performed a service of historic im- 
portance in the struggle for industrial free- 
dom. 

Efforts of employers in America to keep 
their workers in subjection have been par- 
ticularly heartless and unrelenting. They 
have used all their power and influence, 
economic, political and particularly the 
courts. The legal theory that has enabled 
the employers through the courts to restrict 
the industrial freedom of their employes 
was based upon a concept that labor power 
was a commodity and that employers pos- 
sessed rights derived from a kind of owner- 
ship of the labor power of their employes 
and ‘‘vested rights’’ derived from the right 
to do business.. This principle was the 
basis for flagrant abuse of the injunctive writ 
and for interpretation of antitrust law to 
apply to voluntary organizations of workers 
associated for the establishment of better 
conditions of work and for the maintenance 
of their personal rights and freedom. 

When this abuse of the injunctive process 
and perversions of trust laws became so 
frequent and so dangerous as to menace 
the very existence of organizations of work- 
ers, the organized labor movement sought 
for cases pending in the courts that could be 
used as test cases to establish clearly through 
a decision from the highest court of the land 
whether there was judicial sanction for this 
principle which classified labor power as a 
commodity and which had been used to 
restrict efforts of workers to better condi- 
tions of life and work. 


Organized labor could not, of course, be- 
gin to institute such cases. We had to wait 
until the cases were brought against our 
movement and select those which pre- 
sented the fundamental principles involved. 

Two cases were found illustrative of most 
flagrant injustice. They were the contempt 
cases against Messrs. Gompers, Mitchell 
and Morrison, and the suit that the so-called 
“Anti-Boycott Association,’ through D. E. 
Loewe and Company, brought against the 
Hatters of Danbury, under the provisions 
of the Sherman Antitrust law. 

During the early period of the case 
before the courts, the United Hatters 
of North America bore all the legal 
expenses involved. Then the member- 
ship of the entire organization throughout 
the country was involved in a great strike 
in which every available dollar of the or- 
ganization was expended, and expended 
with victory resulting. It was during 
the time when the United Hatters of North 
America was in financial embarrassment that 
the American Federation of Labor was ap- 
pealed to, and the A. F. of L. then assumed 
the financial obligation of meeting every ex- 
pense of the case before the courts, involving 
the amount of $98,756.02. 

Twice the case was before the Supreme 
Court of the United States: In 1908, ona 
writ of certiorari, the Supreme Court 
held that Sections 1, 3, and 7, of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act were applicable to the 
case and to all organizations of wage-earners 
organized not for profit, but for the secure- 
ment of higher wages, a shorter workday 
and better working conditions, that is, for 
human welfare; and again when the case 
came before the court upon the appeal 
from the decision of the Federal District 
Court, on January 5, 1915, when the Su- 
preme Court of the United States rendered 
a final decision upon this case which had 
been pending in the federal courts for 
more than eleven years. 

That decision reaffirmed the legal fiction 
that human beings, wage-earners, could be 
legally classified in the same category with 
commodities, control over which was to be 
regulated by the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
Under this ‘decision, the Sherman Antitrust 
law, which was intended for the protec- 
tion of the citizens of the United States, 
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could be utilized as an instrumentality 
for depriving them of their rights as free 
men and women and for denying them 
control over their own labor power, which is 
inseparable from their personalities and 
from their living bodies. Should such a 
decision prevail, they could not maintain 
their freedom as workers or as citizens. 

However, in the course of this case, legal 
opinions were given which established clearly 
the judicial attitude toward organizations of 
workers and the legal rights of workers. 
These decisions established the basis neces- 
sary for demanding and securing remedial 
legislation, which should remove human 
beings from the purview of trust laws and 
for changes in injunction procedure, so as to 
insure to the workers their rights as free 
men and women and to differentiate clearly 
between humafi rights and rights derived 
from the ownership of property. 

Before the final decision of the Supreme 
Court was handed down in the Hatters’ case, 
there was enacted into law the labor 
provisions of the Clayton Antitrust Act, 
which declare— 

That the labor power of a human being 
is not a commodity or article of commerce. 

In addition to declaring formally the dif- 
ference between labor power and articles 
and commodities to which trust laws prop- 
erly apply, the Clayton Act limits and regu- 
lates the uses of injunctions and forbids their 
use for purposes against which the workers 
had so long and so justly complained. Thus 
the Hatters’ case has been of incalculable 
service to all of the wage-earners of the 
country, establishing their rights and se- 
curing opportunities necessary for their 
protection and the continued betterment 
of industrial relations. 

But as a result of the last decision of the 
Supreme Court, many of the Hatters of Dan- 
bury, Connecticut, find themselves in dire 
distress, for, in addition to deciding the 
principle against which they contended, 
the court also reaffirmed the award of 
damages against them. The award was 
for threefold damages and interest accruing 
on that amount and costs, amounting in all 
to something over $300,000. 

During the early history: of the case, the 
bank deposits and the homes-of these mem- 
bers of the Danbury Hatters’ Union were 
attached to insure payment of any award 
that the court might fix. During the more 


than eleven years that the case had been 
pending, some of the members of this 
union have died. The survivors were always 
and are now under the burden of imminent 
loss of their little savings and their homes, 
and suffered in mind and in body, and so 
have their dear ones’ and those dependent 
upon them. 

It must be understood also that the suit 
was brought against members of the 
Hatters’ Union who had reached ripe old 
ages, ages ranging from 60 to 80 years. They 
were selected by Loewe simply because they 
had some little savings, some ownership 
in their modest homes. Because of their 
ages and enforced indigent condition, made 
indigent by the attachment, every device 
was planned that their condition might be 
relieved. 

It is a matter of common information 
that the framers of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act did not intend that law to apply to the 
normal activities of wage-workers. This 
fact augmented the injustice of the decision 
against the Danbury Hatters and the award 
of threefold damages and interest thereon. 
The Danbury Hatters were the innocent 
victims of the government, due either 
to the fact that the Congress of the United 
States had not been able to write plainly 
into law its intentions, or to the fact that the 
judiciary had misinterpreted the law enacted 
by Congress. Whether the fault lay with 
Congress, or with the judiciary, the conse- 
quences of the fault ought not to fall upon 
the Danbury Hatters. The contentions 
of organized labor in this matter were mani- 
festly strengthened by the action of Con- 
gress in enacting the labor sections of the 
Clayton Act. Therefore, the Hatters pre- 
sented to Congress a petition asking for a 
special appropriation for the payment of 
this award that thereby the government 
should assume the consequences of the 
mistake, made either by Congress or by the 
judiciary. 

The representatives of the A. F. of L., 
and of the Hatters’ organization, and 
members of the Danbury Hatters’ Union ap- 
peared before the House Appropriation 
Committee in behalf of this petition. How- 
ever, the committee failed to report the ap- 
propriation to the House. 

The Executive Council of the A. F. of L., 
realizing the awful plight in which these 
aged Danbury Hatters were thus placed 
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reported these matters to the San Francisco 
Convention. The convention authorized 
and instructed the E. C. to send out 
a notice and an appeal—which is hereby 
made—to all international and national 
unions, to all local unions, and to state, 
county and city central bodies urging 
all members of organized labor to contribute 
their earnings for the second hour of any 
shift worked on Thursday, January 27, 
1916, to the relief of their fellow-workers— 
the aged Danbury Hatters. That date was 
selected as particularly appropriate, be- 
cause it is the birthday of the President of 
the A. F. of L., who has given a lifetime of 
devotion to the cause of labor and hu- 
manity. 

The Danbury Hatters did not falter in 
that which they did for the benefit of all or- 
ganized labor and for all of the workers of 
the country. They did their duty; they 
made the test and upon them has fallen 
the consequences of the injustice of the then 
existing conditions. All other workers par- 


ticipate in the benefits which have grown 
out of their struggle, and it is but just that 
they should also help to relieve the victims. 
If the Danbury Hatters or the Hatters’ 


organization were left to bear the full weight 
of the burden, it will mean to them great 
suffering and great hardship. Every mem- 
ber of organized labor is urged to do his duty 
in this matter and to bear his share in the 
common struggle to establish industrial 
justice. 

Members of local unions should pay their 
contributions to their local secretaries, who 
should send the sum total collected to the 
Secretary of the A. F. of L., who will receipt 
for the same and promptly forward it to 
Mr. Martin Lawlor, Secretary, United 
Hatters of North America, who will use the 
money for the exclusive purpose of relieving 
the Hatters who were made the victims of 
the greed and rapacity of the so-called Anti- 
Boycott Association and Loewe the Danbury 
hat manufacturer. Mr. Lawlor will pub- 
lish a complete list of all contributions re- 
ceived and the payments made and to whom 

aid. 
In order to perform our whole duty and to 
manifest our entire appreciation and sym- 
pathy with the Hatters of Danbury in their 
plight it is particularly fitting that special 
meetings of central bodies and local unions 
should be held before, upon or approxi- 


mately near to January 27, 1916; that 
local unions and central bodies impress 
upon the members of organized Jabor their 
duty to— 

Contribute the wages of an hour’s labor, 
the second hour of the workday or shift of 
January 27, 1916. 

That the contribution of that hour’s 
wages be made promptly and that the same 
be transmitted to Frank Morrison, Secre- 
tary of the A. F. of L., Ouray Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Meetings for the purposes indicated might 
be held with fitting exercises to help bind the 
organized toilers of America more closely 
together with bonds of fraternity, sympathy 
and mutual helpfulness and a greater 
determination to struggle unitedly on for 
the dawn of a better day among the toilers 
of America. 

Men and women of Labor, give an hour— 
an hour of your labor—in a most righteous 
cause. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President. 
JAMES DUNCAN, 
First Vice- President, 
JAMEs O’CONNELL, 
Second Vice-President, 
D. A. HAYEs, 
Third Vice-President, 
Jos. F. VALENTINE, 
Fourth Vice-President, 
Joun R. ALPINE, 
Fifth Vice-President, 
H. B. PERHAM, 
Sixth Vice-President, 
FRANK DuvuFFy, 
Seventh Vice-President, 
WILLIAM GREEN, 
Eighth Vice- President, 
Joun B. LENNON, 
Treasurer, 
FRANK MorrISON, 
Secretary, 
Executive Council, A. F. of L. 


Secretaries will please read this call at first 
meeting of their organization. Labor and 
reform press please copy. 








THE STRIKE SITUATION REVIEWED 


By Hon. GEorcE W. P. Hunt, 


Governor of Arizona 


Eprror’s Note: Although the strike of the miners at Clifton and Morenci, Arizon:, 
has been in progress for more than three months and there were more than 5,000 miners 
involved, yet the general public has heard very little of the struggle or the questions 
involved. This has been due largely to the fact that the struggle has been accompanied 
by practically no violence and that the daily press has followed its usual policy of ignoring 
industrial struggles for justice, unless accompanied by something sensational. 

The mine operators attempted to stir up violence for the purpose of inducing the 
Governor to order out the militia, and to bring about a military rule that would breed 
violence in the district. An effort was made to subsidize the press, to secure the publica- 
tion of articles dealing with the strike situation in a sensational manner, even though 
such activities were in violation of state laws. But Governor Hunt made a careful investiga 
tion and analysis of the strike situation and refused to grant the request of the mine opera 
tors. He called to the attention of the citizens of the state the law-abiding attitude of the 
striking miners, and that they had made every possible concession which free workers 
could make. He refused to call out the militia and he published an official statement of 
unusual character. 

It is a deplorable commentary upon our political institutions that the document 
issued by Goveror Hunt seems unusual. It is an honest, careful report of the strike situa- 
tion dealing with the facts at issue fairly and comprehensively. However, this action of 
the Governor of Arizona is encouraging evidence of a new element operating in political 
affairs, a conscience sympathetic with the wrongs and injustice borne by the workers 
and honestly desirous of finding ways to establish justice. 

A statement issued by Governor Hunt is published for the information of our readers 
to acquaint them with conditions in the Arizona mine strike, and for comparison with 
documents issued by governors of other states under similar conditions. 


Clifton-Morenci strike situation with affairs mundane. 

due attention to the chronological order In the meantime, the situation in and 
of events, the most casual observer must in- around the abandoned mining properties of 
evitably be driven to the conclusion that for the Clifton-Morenci district was no less 
unusual, as well as distressing features, it has unique than that created by the managers 
no parallel in the industrial history of the through their hasty hegira. The violence, 
United States. In support of the foregoing the street corner objurgations, the rebellion 
statement, one may dwell briefly but with against law and order, which have so un- 
emphasis on the unique spectacle of three happily characterized many industrial dis- 
mine managers who, after an abandonment turbances, were almost wholly lacking. On 
of their companies’ properties, fled not only the contrary, pickets assigned to duty by the 
from the district, but from the state in a workingmen’s organizations faithfully pa- 
manner so melodramatic, so true to the _ trolled the environs of the company proper- 
technique of the movies, as to suggest quite ties. Through the activities and influence 
forcefully to the perfectly naive mind that of the employes themselves, violence in 
the theatrical effect was, after all, the object every guise and form was firmly and effect- 
of the exodus. Added to the peculiar ively discouraged. 
situation occasioned by the manager’s show Perfect peace with an underlying current 
of mock terror and their precipitate depar- of grim determination and sense of gravity 
ture for Lordsburg on a switch engine, is evidently reigned throughout these several 
their subsequent action in establishing head- communities of the temporarily unemployed. 
quarters in an adjoining state and from that According to the testimony of many who 
coign of vantage proceeding with the seem- have come from the scene of the strike, a 
ing utmost deliberateness and impertur- moral order superior to that prevailing in 
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times of uninterrupted industry was every- 
where manifest, for every serious-minded 
working man instituted himself a committee 
of one to co-operate with the county sheriff, 
preserve the peace and set his influence 
against overt or openly disorderly acts of 
every kind. Uppermost in the minds of 
several thousands of workmen was the single 
purpose of having actual wrongs redressed, 
and of hastening a resumption of mining 
operations under conditions that should be 
permanently satisfactory to both companies 
and employes. 

One might logically have thought that in 
such a state of affairs, rendering both life 
and property secure, the mine managers in 
their El Paso headquarters should have 
found cause for gratification, and would, 
consequently, have regarded the situation 
as an invitation to the arbitration of exist- 
ing differences relative to conditions of em- 
ployment. At least, the unparalleled order- 
liness of these 5,000 employes called for 
some slight expression of appreciation. 

Unhappily, however, many of Arizona’s 
newspapers, irresponsible to everyone, ex- 
cept their corporate owners or directors, 
published stories, not merely grossly exag- 
gerated, but, in many instances, deliberately 
untrue, purporting to show that a reign of 
terror and violence existed at the scene of 
the strike. In fact, while these very stories 
were being so assiduously circulated, and 
were, alas, being entertained or abetted 
by the mine managers in El Paso, there 
came into the executive office verbatim 
statements from twenty-five or thirty peo- 
ple of many walks of life, who, while resid- 
ing in the troubled district, testified that 
they had never been coerced, threatened or 
intimidated by the representatives of the 
workingmen’s organizations. To further 
corroborate these statements and likewise to 
refute the affidavits of alleged refugees acting 
under the direction of the mine managers’ 
attorneys, came daily from the commanding 
officer of the state militia detachment, which 
had been despatched, chiefly for moral 
effect, to the scene of the strike, conserva- 
tive reports that such peace and quiet as any 
ordinary community might reasonably ex- 
pect prevailed in Clifton and Morenci. The 
only inference to be drawn, therefore, is 
that the company managers themselves 
found in the workingmen’s orderly conduct a 
source of chagrin rather than elation. 





Promptly following the flight of the 
three mine managers and the despatching of 
militiamen to the stricken mining dis- 
trict, proposals for arbitration, or at least 
for a free discussion of differences between 
both sides of the industrial controversy 
were submitted alike to employers and 
employes. It became, in this connection, 
quickly manifest that whereas the workmen 
eagerly welcomed every proposition ad- 
vanced, the mine managers had figuratively 
to be wooed or coaxed into an agreement 
for the meeting of employes’ committee. 
In fact every attempt at a conference was 
at first flatly rejected on the ground or pre- 
text that the presence of the Western Fed- 
eration organizers in the district was the 
insurmountable obstacle in the way of ar- 
bitration. Through the co-operation of the 
organizers and employes the former were 
quickly withdrawn from the Clifton-Morenci 
district, and almost contemporaneously with 
their withdrawal, a proposal for a conference 
with a committee of seven elected work- 
men was presented to the managers. Re- 
luctantly the proposition was acceded to by 
Messrs. Carmichael, McLean and Bennie. 
The committee of seven employes reached 
El Paso only to be speedily rejected as con- 
ferees on the ground that they were officers 
of the Clifton-Morenci local federation of 
miners. At the same time the committee- 
men were informed that if a number of 
representatives not holding positions as 
officers or organizers of the federation should 
be elected by the workmen, the managers 
would then proceed to ascertain whether 
five of the number would be acceptable as 
conferees. It may have been presumed 
by the company managers that a proposal 
so biased and unfair to the employes would 
be promptly rejected, and that, in this way, 
the attempts at conciliation would sum- 
marily cease. To the credit of the working- 
men, however, be it said that they at once 
met the managers’ demands despite the 
manifest unfairness of giving the companies 
a voice in the selection of the employes’ 
committee. A new delegation of fifteen 
was at once chosen in meetings regularly 
held, ana a list of the tentative conferees sent 
to the managers in El Paso. 

After parleying between themselves for a 
day or two, during which interval the com- 
panies’ agents in Clifton and Morenci were 
called upon for information regarding the 
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records and standing of the fifteen elected 
committeemen, the mine managers having 
no apparent alternative in the court of pub- 
lic opinion, indicated five of the fifteen dele- 
gates as being suitable for admission to their 
presence for the purpose, not of arbitration, 
but only for a “full and free discussion” of 
existing differences. Just how “full and 
free” this discussion proved to be may be 
inferred from the fact that at the first inter- 
view following the five committeemen’s 
arrival in El Paso, the managers announced 
that they would first interrogate the work- 
ingmen’s delegates regarding their side of 
the situation, and, thereafter, would hear the 
inquiries and requests of the latter. The 
first part of this impromptu understanding 
was punctiliously and thoroughly carried 
out, but after approximately three days’ 
meetings had been occupied by the managers 
in obtaining such information as they de- 
sired, the employes’ committee, instead of 
being encouraged to present its questions 
and proposals, was suddenly confronted 
with the companies’ written statement, 
which, in substance demanded that the 
men return to work under the conditions 
which led to the strike, and, thereafter, 
await the pleasure and magnanimity of the 
managers in considering the matter of wage 
adjustment. 

Almost simultaneously with the flashing 
of this written demand on the workmen’s 
committee, the managers, either personally, 
or through their attorneys, gave out to the 
press, subject to release three days later, a 
story thousands of words long, in which their 
version of the strike from its inception was 
exhaustively presented. From this story 
must of the facts unfavorable to the com- 
panies’ attitude and actions werescrupulously 
or rather unscrupulously excluded. Pend- 
ing the time when this censored and dis- 
torted account of the strike and the differ- 
ent conferences should be delivered into 
the possession of the different corporation 
controlled newspapers of Arizona, the “‘con- 
ference,” which, from the first, had been a 
farcical affair, so far as the mine managers 
were concerned, was prolonged on one pre- 
text or another until, at the end of a full 
week of managerial pretense and deception it 
was concluded on Saturday, October 23. 
On that same day the Arizona Gazette, 
whose sympathies and financial affiliations 
are widely known and whose daily edition 

i 


customarily goes to press at 3 o'clock, came 
out with the assertion that the El Paso 
conference had been concluded at 3.30 that 
afternoon, and then presented a 3,000 
word statement of the managers’ attitude 
at theconclusion of their meeting with the 
employes’ committee. Such hypocrisy and 
double-dealing need no interpreter. He who 
runs may read it at a casual glance. 

But meanwhile other influences were at 
work. For example, the Creighton news and 
private detective agency of Phoenix was 
busily serving its clients. Again no elucida- 
tions are necessary, for an array of Ned 
Creighton’s communications to the news- 
papers of the state speak eloquently as fol- 
lows: 


PHOENIX, Arizona, October 15-16, 1915. 

Can you use full page electro for your next week’s 
issue subject of copy the truth about the Clifton- 
Morenci strike conditions. Give me your net page 
rate for plate, also size of page and latest date 
plate must be in your hands to insure publication; 
also your total circulation. Copy for page will con- 
tain cuts of strike scenes, affidavits of refugees driven 
out of Clifton and Morenci and also story of con- 
ference scheduled to be held in El Paso, Saturday, 
16, which, from present indications, will be the 
beginning of the final settlement of the strike matter. 
If used must not be labeled advertisement or 
marked in any way to indicate same as paid matter, 
as written copy will clearly state part taken by West- 
ern Federation of Miners in trouble and object 
of publishing is to make clear why companies 
in district refused to deal with the Western Federa- 
tion. Bear in mind in making rate that entire 
matter will be sent you in plate form. Will also 
submit to my client a proposal to issue a supple- 
ment containing matter similar to that outlined 
above, which supplement, if used, would bear name 
of the paper with which it is distributed. If 
supplement is decided upon what would be your 
charge to use such supplement with your regular 
issue. Mail me immediately five copies of your 
latest issue. Make liberal use of telegraph at my 
expense in giving me full immediate answer. 

NED CREIGHTON, 
7.04 A. M. 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA, 9.40 A. M., 16. 
SANTA CRuUz PATAGONIAN, Patagonia, Arizona. 
Could you use supplement, and if so how many, 
and at what rate. Wire answer. 
NED CREIGHTON, 
10.11 A. M. 


EARNEST DouG.Las, Manager, - 
FEATURES FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
Arizona News Bureau. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA, October 22, 1915. 
SANTA CRUZ PATAGONIAN, Patagonia, Arizona. 
Dear Sik: I am sending you by parcel post 
cuts showing scenes in the Clifton-Morenci district 
under the domination of the Western Federation of 
Miners. 
If you use two or more of these cutsin your next 











issue, sending me ten copies of your paper, together 
with your bill in duplicate for $10.50 the same will 


be promptly paid. 
Yours truly, NED CREIGHTON. 

Merely as a commentary on the activities 
of Mr. Creighton and his clients, and leav- 
ing all inferences tothe reader, passages of 
federal law may be quoted as follows: 

Section 2, Act of Congress, August 24, 1912, sup- 
plement 1914. Federal Statutes Ann., page 316. 

That all editorial or other reading matter pub- 
lished in any such paper, magazine or periodical, 
for the publication of which money or other valuable 
consideration is paid, accepted or promised shall 
be plainly ‘‘advertisement.”” Any editor or pub- 
lisher printing editorial or other reading matter 
for which compensation is paid, accepted or promised 
without so marking the same, shall, upon convic- 
tion in any court of jurisdiction, be fined not less 
than $50 nor more than $500 (37 Stat. L., 553). 

Section 5440. (All parties to a conspiracy equally 


guilty.) ; ; 
If two or more persons conspire either to com- 


mit any offense against the United States or to de- 
fraud the United States in any manner or for any 
purpose, and one or more of such parties do any act 
to effect the object of the conspiracy all the parties 
to such conspiracy shall be liable to a penalty of not 
more than ten thousand dollars ($10,000) or to 
imprisonment for not more than two years or to 
both fine and imprisonment in the discretion of the 


court. (R. S.) 

Continuing the narrative, it may be stated 
that in response to a telegram sent from the 
Governor’s office on October 2, immedi- 
ately following my return from Clifton, 
where all efforts toward conciliation or even 
toward obtaining a free discussion of 
differences between the managers and their 
workmen had been fruitless, respectfully 
requested the United States Department of 
Labor to authorize a special investigator to 
make a full inquiry and report on industrial 
conditions in the mines of Arizona including, 
of course, those at Clifton and Morenci. 

The department responded by appointing 
Hon. Jos. S. Myers, of El Paso, to act 
in this emergency as its special representa- 
tive. Following the last conference at El 
Paso, Mr. Myers, in accordance with my 
telegram of concurrence, addressed to the 
Department of Labor, left Phoenix where he 
had been reviewing data bearing upon 
Arizona’s mining industry, and personally ap- 
peared before the mine managers in their 
Texas headquarters. His mission was 
purely conciliatory and embraced a ten- 
der of his services as mediator between the 
companies and their employes. The man- 
agers, however, with seeming indifference 
toward a settlement, firmly declined this ex- 
tended courtesy. 
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Thus the situation is brought down to the 
present time when the indifference of the 
managers, as stated hereinbefore, is seem- 
ingly the most serious obstacle in the way of 
an early settlement. Concerning the cause 
of this supreme indifference one can, of 
course, at this juncture merely conjecture. 
Whether financial negotiations involving 
the future ownership of the three mining 
properties is delaying arbitration, or whether 
the known fact that the British government 
is levying a 33} percent income tax onall 
its subjects, has in any measure influenced 
the situation can not as yet be stated with 
certainty. It does, however, seem likely 
from my observation of this critical condi- 
tion affecting so seriously the welfare of 
Arizona, that the mine managers’ oft-re- 
iterated contention that operations can not 
be resumed until the Western Federation is 
eliminated, or, in other words, until thou- 
sands of freeborn workmen surrender their 
constitutional right of organization, is, in the 
last analysis, a handful of dust thrown in 
the eyes of the public as an excuse for the 
dilatory tactics thus far pursued. 

For my part, as Governor of the state, 
I stand ready, as heretofore, to encourage 
by every possible means a speedy settle- 
ment through fair dealing on both sides. 
When, however, the methods employed by 
any element of either side of this unfortunate 
controversy are manifestly unfair and calcu- 
lated to injure rather than help the situa- 
tion, I shall not hesitate to so declare in 
terms unmistakable as to their interpreta- 
tion. In such a crisis the primary considera- 
tion is the welfare of the state as a whole, 
and, of course, in this connection, it is self- 
evident that general permanent prosperity 
and happiness for the greatest number of 
citizens are dependent directly upon such 
an adjustment between employers and em- 
ployes as shall insure absolute justice for 
both and special privilege for neither. 

Since, moreover, present indications point 
to a prolongation of the present deplorable 
situation which in the light of the limited 
resources of the workingmen, must, in 
the absence of relief measures, visit serious 
hardships upon many families and individ- 
uals of the strike district, I deem it be my 
bounden duty to apprise the general 
public of the true conditions and to appeal, 
by proclamation, to the known generosity 
of Arizona’s people. 
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There have been friends and critics of the trade union movement who have 
expressed apprehension as to the consequences of juris- 


ro hn ae bt diction and the failure of the San Francisco Convention 


BITIOUS HOPES 





’ 


to find a “‘solution’’ for these disputes. This thought 

is influenced by the importance that some have attached 
to the form of organization called industrial unionism—organization fol- 
lowing the broad lines of demarcation between industrial establishments. 
They assert that this form of organization is progressive and adapted te the 
changes that have taken place in industry ; they claim that industrial unionism 
is the solution for all questions of jurisdiction. This position is based upon 
the misunderstanding of the nature of jurisdictional disputes. 

Jurisdictional disputes are an inevitable accompaniment of develop- 
ment in industry and the changes that take place in production and material 
civilization. Jurisdictional claims, that is, jurisdictional disputes, are a mani- 
festation of ambition, an attempt and a desire for the realization of hopes. 

Production may be divided into two elements—material and the human. 
Both elements must be organized; the material in order to secure the greatest 
output, and the human in order to conserve better the human lives which fur- 
nish the labor power. As the organization for the material side of produc- 
tion changes to meet the varying needs and demands, the workers find them- 
selves confronted by conditions that make necessary changes in the forms 
and relations of their organizations. Since the workers are not pawns and 
can not be shifted about regardless of their desires, changes in their organiza- 
tion do not always occur simultaneously with the changes in production; 
hence differences of opinion as to what constitutes their best interests 
arise between the members of various organizations and these develop into 
jurisdictional disputes, whose seriousness is determined by the spirit in which 
the workers try to adjust them. If the workers assume a conciliatory atti- 
tude and endeavor to reach a speedy agreement, adjustments are not difficult. 

It is essential to an understanding of the form of the organization of the 
labor movement to have in mind that the labor movement is a voluntary in- 
stitution, and that it is what the workers desire. They are guided in their 
desires by what they think best serves their needs and interests. A particular 
form of organization can not be forced upon them against their volition. 

Under the laws and principles of the American Federation of Labor, inter- 
national unions have absolute jurisdiction over all matters affecting the in- 
terests of their own members only. Each organization adopts that form of 
organization best adapted to protecting its members and to securing for them 
increasing benefits, even should the A. F. of L. assume the attitude of dictat- 
ing to any group of workers that they ‘‘must”’ organize along so-called industrial 
lines. No edict will eliminate jurisdictional disputes no matter by whom 


such an edict is proclaimed. As has occurred in the past, tle members of any 
(46) 
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organization would refuse to obey a direction that did not conform to their 
conceptions of their best interests. 

Even should they obey, jurisdictional disputes would continue, because 
they are an accompaniment of change and life in industry. 

As the lines separating industries change, changes become necessary 
in the organization of the workers. Jurisdictional disputes would develop 
between industrial unions for the same reasons that they arise between trade 
organizations. In addition, production within one industry generally involves 
more than one trade. Those of different trades have different problems. 
They have problems and interests that are frequently not identical with the 
other workers in the industry. It is inevitable that disputes would arise 
within the industrial union, and would be more acute than those now existing. 

Perhaps one of the most incisive comments upon the practicability of 
industrial unionism was made by a fraternal delegate who was keenly inter- 
ested in understanding the fundamentals of the American labor movement. 
He remarked that the only basis for industrial organization that would be in 
any degree permanent would provide for three organizations; a union of 
midwives, a union of grave-diggers, and all between belonging to the third. 

Industrial unionism is not a cure for disputes or differences between or- 
ganizations of workers. That form of organization would only transfer dis- 
puted questions to other boundaries and other terms. Jurisdictiona! dis- 
putes develop from necessary changes in organization and differences of 
opinions as to the best way of meeting the difficulty. They are an inevitable 
accompaniment of growth and organization. The problem is not to eliminate 
jurisdictional disputes, for that would eliminate life, but to meet them in the 
best possible way... 

The element essentia! to the adjustment of these disputes is the spirit of 
fraternity among the workers, mindful of common interests and desirous of 
reaching adjustments. The workers must be willing to go along together and 
to work out practical agreements. This spirit was one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the San Francisco Convention. Although there were pro- 
posals to use compulsion, to revoke charters, to dictate terms of adjustment, 
yet the true spirit of voluntary organization prevailed and the workers 
agreed to remain within the American labor movement and to work out 
their differences with regard for common interests and for the maintenance 
of the power and effectiveness of the organization. 

This spirit is essential to fraternity and solidarity within the labor 
movement. It is an assurance of continued growth and increasing progress 


for the cause of Labor. 





Men of Labor, remember Hatters’ day, January 27, 1916. 





Give the wages of an hour’s labor January 27, 1916, to relieve the Danbury 
Hatters. 

Remember Hatters’ Day, January 27, 1916, and the sacred duty to give 
the wages of an hour's labor of that day to relieve the Danbury Hatters, 
the victims of the greed of Labor’s enemies and the perversion of the law. 
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The problem which is most present in the minds of all men and women is 
preparedness. There is hardly an individual who has not 
modified his conceptions of international peace and pre- 
paredness as the result of convictions from the experiences 
of the present war. Theories and policies must conform to facts as well as 


WITH DUTIES 
COME RIGHTS 


to ideals. 
The war has laid bare the basic impulses of human nature and has 


made an inexorable test of the institutions of society. If individuals and 
nations will profit by these revelations seared into their hearts and minds 
by the destruction and the upheavals of the European cataclysm, they will 
manifest an intellectual poise and resourcefulness that will justify claims 
to civilization and culture. It is not so much making mistakes that is blame- 
worthy, but inability to recognize mistakes and unwillingness to undertake 
their correction. 

Before the outbreak of the war we had talked much of the ideals of 
peace, fraternity and national interdependence, but we made no provision 
for the establishment of agencies to perform the function of war—which is 
organized force. War came. Democracy with its free institutions and its 
humanitarian ideals was confronted with a fight for existence. War is a test 
of physical fitness and of the organization of material resources. The nation 
that has failed in these will pay dearly in the perils of war. But these quali- 
ties whose value is demonstrated by the inexorable demands of war are equally 
essential to most effectual progress and best development during times of 
peace. 

In the affairs of the nations there stands out one dominating fact—the 
existence and the power of organizations of wage-earners. Long ignored, 
persecuted and outlawed, these organizations have proved themselves an 
essential constructive factor in human affairs. Private industry and com- 
merce have generally remained outside governmental jurisdiction. ‘They 
constitute the domain of voluntary activity and voluntary institutions. 
For the protection and the betterment of human beings engaged in industry 
or commerce, labor organizations were developed. ‘The workers have made 
labor organizations a constituent element in the organization of production 
and therefore a part of organized society. 

Labor organizations are the channel for the expression of the desires and 
purposes of the wage-earners. They are the instrumentalities for making 
effective their demands for justice and for a better life in all its relations. That 
labor organizations are so vitally associated with the lives of the workers 
increases their power and importance. 

Whether in peace or war the wage-earners are a constituent element in 
the nation, numerically strong and creatively essential. . Therefore, a national 
policy, whether industrial or political, that does not take into account the 
welfare of the wage-earners will fall short of concepts of broadest states- 
manship. Not only must the wage-earners be considered in determining 
policies but in the council that determines policies they must be given repre- 
sentation and voice equal to their importance in national life. 

The wage-earners will not longer be denied their right to participation 
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in determining those things which affect their welfare. Their demand is 
in accord with the principles upon which our Republic is founded. They 
are unwilling to delegate to others the determination of their lives. 

Now that our nation is giving thought to the problems of preparedness, 
the wage-earners present their claim to consultation and participation. No 
true plan for preparedness can fail to include service for them; therefore, they 
demand that the plans shall be democratized. 

Not only is this demand just but that wage-earners ¢an give valuable 
advice and service to the nation in this capacity, is evident from their achieve- 
ments. And their experience and opinions are needed in considering national 
preparedness. No part of our citizenship is more unalterably opposed to 
ideals of militarism and compulsion than are the members of the trade union 
movement. If provisions for national preparedness are to be constructive 
they must escape the perils of militarism and autocracy; they must be based 
upon voluntary and democratic principles. 

Essential to any plan for human and national conservation, are physical 
fitness, power and ability for self-protection, and the attitude of mind insistent 
upon rights and justice. The trade union movement has done more for 
the maintenance of these qualities than any other force. Trade unionists 
will carry these qualities into places of formal responsibility to the nation. 

If our nation is to keep its place among the leaders of the world, its 
statesmen must recognize the significance and the power of the labor move- 
ment which represents the ideals of the masses of men, women and children. 
Wherever it has established itself, it has brought with. it ideals of humanity— 
ideals that make a strong appeal to heart and mind. There is a human side 
to every relation of society. The trade union‘movement is the one institu- 
tion that represents distinctively the human element and human welfare. 
Therefore, spokesmen for Labor ought to be in every commission, com- 
mittee or representative body that is entrusted with consideration of problems 
and determination of policies. 

Labor now demands its rights. Efforts must recognize and seek the 
cooperation of this great humanitarian movement in order to be effective. 

The workers are quite willing to bear the full share of their responsi- 
bility in any issue. They are ready, as they have ever been ready, to give 
service whatever might betide, but in this day of the workers’ realization 
of their citizenship and sovereignty they are insistent in the demand that 
they have the fullest opportunity of advice and consent in the councils of all 
the affairs of our nation. In the Republic of the United States, as in any and 
every democracy, right must be the handmaid of duty. 





Men of Labor, remember Hatters’ day, January 27, 1916. 





Give the wages of an hour’s labor January 27, 1916, to relieve the Danbury 
Hatters. 





Remember Hatters’ Day, January 27, 1916, and the sacred duty to give 
the wages of an hour’s labor of that day to relieve the Danbury Hatters, 
the victims of the greed of Labor’s enemies and the perversion of the law. 
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How difficult it is for men to live together in harmony. Even from the 

stronghold of those comrades who advocate a cooperative 
oe eda commonwealth, an extension of family relations to the life 

of the nation, comes vociferous disagreement upon a mat- 
ter apparently of great consequence to Socialistic theory—did a large or small 
audience greet Samuel Gompers when he spoke in the Auditorium in Mil- 
waukee, December 5? The hall has a seating capacity of more than six 
thousand. 

All the “capitalistic” papers stated that the meeting was well attended. 
The Milwaukee Germania-Herold (Milwaukee) reported: ‘Die grosse Halle 
war gut besetzt.” In striking contrast to these statements was the following 
published by the Milwaukee Leader: - 

“A small audience greeted Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of 
Labor, when he spoke in the Auditorium Sunday night. Alhough only half of the main 
hall was rented, those present hardly filled the floor chairs. The balconies were practically 
empty.” 

The Milwaukee Leader is the publicity agency of an exponent of a social 
utopia, in which all conditions of life and work are to be matters of “intimate 
publicity’’ to be discussed in the political forum and solved in the searching 
light of a political election. This Socialistic politician would subordinate 
individual interests and impulses of others to the general welfare, yet he refuses 
to conform to the general judgment even upon such a question as the attend- 
ance at a mass meeting. 

The consensus of opinion was that there were more than four thousand 
people in the hall. But concede that the other papers and the general judg- 
ment was wrong, and that Mr. Berger was right in his account of the meet- 
ing, why try to emphasize “‘the small audience” or exaggerate it? No man 
who wished the meeting to be a success would have done so. The meeting 
was held under the auspices of the Milwaukee Federated Trades Council, 
representing the organized labor movement of the city. For weeks in advance 
of the meeting, Mr. Berger conducted a newspaper campaign to decry it. 
He wanted to know from representative labor men in that city why the 
President of the American Federation of Labor was invited to come to 
Milwaukee? In his Leader Mr. Berger falsely declared that after the City Club 
of Milwaukee extended the invitation to President Gompers to speak, 
the invitation from the Milwaukee Federated Trades Council was 
accepted by him only incidentally to the City Club’s meeting. Mr. Berger was 
instrumental in influencing the Brewery Workers of Milwaukee to declare 
that they would not participate in the meeting, and his influence was exer- 
cised in the same direction in at least two other instances, the names 
of the organizations have not yet been communicated to us. 

Mr. Berger was elected the first Socialistic member of Congress, but he 
did not accomplish a single constructive action for the betterment of the wage- 
earners. On the contrary he refused to co-operate in efforts to secure remedial 
legislation and he did anything he could to minimize this success. 

In the address which we made in Milwaukee, attention was directed to 
the treachery of Mr. Berger’s course. The non-partisan political policy of the 
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A. F. of L. has encountered the bitter oppesition of this Socialist party poli- 
tician. Not only did he oppose the adoption of this pclicy, but he gave 
aid to the enemies of Labor in their efforts to defeat legislation in the in- 
terest of Labor. 

The Congress of the United States passed the Sundry Civil Appropria- 
tions bill which contained the following amendment: 

Provided, however, That no part of this money shall be spent in the prosecution 
of any organization or individual for entering into any combination or agreement having 
in view the increasing of wages, shortening of hours or bettering the conditions of labor, 
or for any act done in furtherance thereof, not in itself unlawful. 

President Taft vetoed the bill solely because of this amendment and 
when the vote was taken in the House of Representatives to pass the bill 
over the veto of President Taft, Victor L. Berger, the Socialist member of 
the House of Representatives, voted to sustain President Taft’s veto. Mr. 
Berger has tried to explain, to misrepresent, and to squirm out of his treacherous 
action and position, but his vote is a matter of recorded history, and no amount 
of literary contortions in which he may indulge will rescue him from his 
plight. Let Mr. Berger say what he will, but we submit the issue to any man or 


woman in the country, aye to any Socialist. Let them read the provision 
of that appropriation bill and read it again, and then decide whether when such 
a provision is passed by the Congress of the United States, yes, a capitalistic 


Congress, if you please, and the President vetoed the bill because of that pro- 
vision, Mr. Victor L. Berger, Socialist Congressman, was justified in voting 
to sustain the President’s veto. 

When in the Milwaukee address, the plain statement of fact of Mr. 
Berger’s conduct was made, even to our surprise we learned that the situa- 
tion was unknown by the people of Milwaukee, to the trade unionists and 
the Socialists. The ‘‘capitalistic’’ papers at the time evidently were unin- 
terested, and Mr. Berger, the editor of his Socialist paper, the Leader, did 
not enlighten his readers or his constituents. 

The fraternal delegate from the British Trade Union Congress, Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, who also addressed the Milwaukee mass meeting, in the course of 
his remarks said: 

“If this had happened to a single Socialist in Great Britain, he would have been thrown 
out of the movement tomorrow morning.” 

The mass meeting was held on Sunday evening. Mr. Berger’s Mil- 
waukee Leader appeared Monday afternoon, December 6. It was “speeded 
up” in the service of Victor L. Berger. His account of the meeting of the 
night before was a false explanation of his vote to sustain President Taft's 
veto, and an attack upon the President of the A. F. of L. 

It may be interesting to state here that after the close of the San Francisco 
Convention, President Gompers delivered a number of addresses in many 
cities, among them Los Angeles, California, and it is most interesting to 
find in the ‘‘news columns” and the editorials of General Otis’ Los Angeles 
Times and Mr. Berger’s Milwaukee Leader, a striking similarity of thought 
and expression. 

Mr. Berger’s Milwaukee Leader of December 6 also contained a ‘‘feature 
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story” which asserts that the luncheon at the City Club at which we spoke 
was served by non-union waiters. We have been officially informed that the 
directors of the club communicated with the representatives of organized 
labor of Milwaukee as to the fair places for the luncheon and the meeting 
of the club, and that the Wisconsin Hotel, which was chosen for this meet- 
ing, was one among the number held to be fair. We have also the official 
information that Mr. Victor L. Berger is a member in good standing of the 
Milwaukee City Club. We also have the last list of the members of the City 
Club, and Mr. Victor L. Berger’s name appears on that list. 

It may be interesting to state that we were informed that the largest 
attendance in the history of the club was present to hear our address, and 
that among the attendance were a number of the most representative men 
of the organized labor movement oi Milwaukee. We are also informed 
that Mr. Berger is a frequent attendant at the luncheons and functions of the 
Milwaukee City Club. 

In the same issue of the Milwaukee Leader were three editorials attack- 
ing the President of the A. F. of L., and the policies of the A. F. of L. Mr. 
Berger is evidently unhappy because of the successes of the economic and 
political policy of the A. F. of L. How effective the political policy has been 
which caused the Berger apologia of December 6, is manifest in the legisla- 
tive achievements published in another part of this issue. 

But Mr. Berger shall not divert the issue from his own perfidious action. 
He voted while in Congress to sustain the veto of President Taft because it 
contained the following provision: 

Provided, however, That no part of this money shall be spent in the prosecution 
of any organization or individual for entering into any combination or agreement having 
in view the increasing of wages, shortening of hours or bettering the conditions of labor, 
or for any act done in furtherance thereof, not in itself unlawful. 

What has been stated herein are the plain, unvarnished facts. It will 
prove keenly interesting to the labor men and the voters of Milwaukee, and 
we wonder how Mr. Berger likes the layout? 

Mr. Victor L,. Berger, the question between you and the President of 
the A. F. of L. is primarily this: Did you vote to sustain President Taft’s 
veto of the bill which passed Congress containing the following provision? 

Provided, however, That no part of this money shall be spent in the prosecution 
of any organization or individual for entering into any combination or agreement having 
in view the increasing of wages, shortening of hours or bettering the conditions of labor, 
or for any act done in furtherance thereof, not in itself unlawful. 

It matters little what other angle of attack or abuse which you may 
make upon the President of the A. F. of L. Just let yourself loose in attack, 
but please answer the question, Did you vote to sustain the President’s veto 
of the Sundry Civil Appropriation bill containing that proviso? 





Remember Hatters’ Day, January 27, 1916, and the sacred duty to give 
the wages of an hour’s labor of that day to relieve the Danbury Hatters, 
the victims of the greed of Labor’s enemies and the perversion of the law, 
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_ The Department of Labor of the State of New Jersey has published a 
study of the felt hatting industry which is one of such unusual merit that it 
ought to be in the hands of all workers who are trying to establish better 
conditions in industry and of all to whom is entrusted the conservation of the 
workers through establishing and enforcing governmental regulations and 
standards. 

The bulletin is simple, scientific and practical, based upon the principle 
that humanity and business common sense endorse the industrial policy of 
conservation of human life. It is evident that the Department of Labor 
of New Jersey is trying to put at the service of all of those concerned in indus- 
try, scientific information and practical plans that will best further the cause 
of human conservation. All of the processes of production in the hatting 
industry are described simply and fully. The conditions that make the 
industries hazardous to the workers are indicated as well as effective methods 
for reducing the menace and injury to the health and lives of the workers. 

In this study of the hatting industry, the human beings concerned in the 
processes, the work which the workers perform and the physical effects which 
their labor, the material which they handle, and the industrial environment 
have upon them as producers and as human beings, are given treatment 
in accord with their importance. 

The bulletin furthers practical idealism by a sympathetic knowledge 
that establishes a basis for bringing about better conditions. As the 
Commissioner of Labor of New Jersey states in the introduction, arbitrary 
changes are less advantageous than those which are accepted in a spirit of 
cooperation and which are based on a recognition of a necessity for the 
reforms advocated by the Department’s special investigators. 

Information, such as is furnished in the study of the felt hat industry 
and in another bulletin entitled, “Standard Guides, Transmission Ma- 
chinery,’’ demonstrates the necessity for protective devices and methods 
of conservation in specific processes of production. When employers are 
confronted with concrete scientific information, a brutal policy of indiffer- 
ence and neglect becomes increasingly difficult. 

These bulletins of the New Jersey Department of Labor are recom- 
mended to all interested in the cause of human conservation, in order that 
the ideals and methods of government agents shall be bettered and that 
the demands of the workers may become more definite, and, therefore, more 
effective. 





Men of Labor, remember Hatters’ day, January 27, 1916. 





Give the wages of an hour’s labor January 27, 1916, to relieve the Danbury 
Hatters. 





Remember Hatters’ Day, January 27, 1916, and the sacred duty to give 
the wages of an hour’s labor of that day to relieve the Danbury Hatters, 
the victims of the greed of Labor’s enemies and the perversion of the law. 





ANTA Claus is a myth, born in the 
S dark house of man’s primitive imagi- 
nation. So rooted is imagery in 
man’s store-house that, like the proverbial 
dog who cast away the bone for the shadow, 
most men prefer to cling to the myths of life 
rather than reach out and take hold of the 
real things 

Things that are, are bare, nude truths. 

Things that seem, mystify the truth. 

We have inherited from Adam our nature 
to be tempted by the things that seem 
mysterious. Most of us like best what 
we think mysterious and secret, but we hate 
to be found out. 

These and similar precepts made possible 
the success of a Barnum and the Barnum- 
izing of the people. The bill-boards gnd 
not the circus itself brought the seals. 
What cared Barnum if some were disap- 
pointed because the performance failed to 
attain the promise of its bill-boards? He 
knew that fresh bill-boards would lure old 
fools all over again, and besides, others 
were springing up right along, ready to be 
humbugged. 

Flaunting before the eyes of poor work- 
men the hope that they may sometime be 
rich, is what makes most laboring men sub- 
missive to things as they are; for with them 
constantly are their aspirations toward 
what may be. 

But enough of philosophic meditation, 
for why spoil the spirit of the Yuletide sea- 
son, when men deceive themselves into the 
belief of an existing ‘‘on earth peace, good 
will toward men.” 


Christmas was approaching, and Nick 
Probely was downcast. 

He thought of his little home that three 
years back, when the molders’ strike had 
been started, was free from any encumbrance 
but now was mortgaged to the very limit. 

He heard his little children talking of 
Christmas and Santa Claus. 

He saw his wife at the wash-tub, for she 
was taking in washing to keep things going. 
To help her, he wrung the clothes and did 
various other chores for her. 

For three long years he had been a 
loyal, patient, union man. For three long 


years his wife had stood by him and had 





JUST A CHRISTMAS STORY 


By W. B. RusIN 
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never uttered a word against the strike or 1 
union. He loved her and she loved hi 
for Nick was a good man. When he work: 
he always took his money home, and h 
never been drunk during their entire m 
ried life. And then, when he had no j 
instead of loafing, he was always at hom 
doing all that he could to make the burdc: 
as light as possible for his wife. Surely 
was an ideal husband and father, and 
wonder Mrs. Probely stuck to Nick Pro 
ely, and loved and respected him. 

Nick always came home with a smilk 
always held out hope, hope, hope! It would 
be next week, next month, and so on, for 
he hoped that the strike would be settled, 
and that he might again find a place to work 
He had chances, several times, to leave the 
town and work on the road, but he did not 
want to go way from his wife and the chil 
dren, nor would his wife consent to have 
him go. She said that rather than have her 
Nick away from her, she would take in 
washing; that surely God would some day 
take care of them; that Nick would again 
secure work, and that then they would 
be on ‘“‘Easy Street,’’ pay off the mortgage, 
and she would take a long, deserved rest. 

But Christmas was coming, and while 
Nick outwardly appeared happy and always 
brought the same hopeful news, inwardly 
there was a storm, a struggle, for Nick 
could not bear to see Christmas approach 
ing, and his kids, whom he loved more 
than the apple of his eye, denied the little 
things that make children love Christmas 
and Santa Claus—that make myths wel 
come—for they deceive and give the jag of 
joy, while naked truth is ever sober and dis 
appointing. 

Nick made up his mind that this Christ- 
mas must be a joyous one—that this Christ- 
mas must bring toys to the children and real 
cheer to everyone in his household. He 
knew that he could get a job if he would quit 
the union. The boss wanted him back, for 
he realized that Nick was sober and indus- 
trious, that he was a true and loyal worker, 
and never soldiered on the job. Nick was 
one of those fellows who gave value for value. 
He believed in short hours of work and good 
pay, but he felt at the same time that when 
his boss gave him the thing that he wanted, 
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he ought to give the boss that which the boss 
wanted; that is, good workmanship and full 
time. 

The struggle within the breast of Nick 
Probely grew more and more intense. The 
clouds were gathering. A regular hurri- 
cane swept over him. It grew dark, and his 
eyes could no longer see clearly. 

“By Jiminy,” he said to himself, “I have 
been a union man long enough; I have paid 
my dues; I have picketed; I have struck; 
I have spent every dollar that I had; I have 
nothing left, and all that keeps me alive is 
my wife taking in washing. We can’t win 
the strike. It is just as good as dead. I will 
go back to my old job, even if I have to 
scab.” 

Nick started out, and the storm in his 
soul was raging—the hurricane grew more 
fierce, the clouds became pitch black, 
and it rained amid lightning and heavy 
thunder. A thick, dense fog hung low over 
his soul, and he could barely see where he 
was groping, groping in the hope of finding 
the old job. He tried several times to raise 
his head and hold it erect, to pick up a steady 
gait, and assume an air of independence. 


He thought of what he would say to the boss 


when he went to him, looking for a job. But. 
as he went towards his old place of werk, 
somehow, although he could never explain 
why, he decided that before going to look 
for a job, he would once more go to head- 
quarters and ask the committee what news 
they had, and if there was no favorable news 
for him he would throw down his card 
then and there, and tell them that he was 
going to quit, that he was going to desert 
the ranks, that he couldn’t stand it any 
longer, for it was now eight weeks since he 
had received his last strike benefits and 
he was going to read them the riot act. 

The strike benefits had been suspended 
because the three years’ war had made a 
drain upon the treasury of the national 
organization and funds were ebbing low. 

Nick Probely had to have fuel and food, 
but above all, he felt that he had to have the 
toys, the Christmas, the Santa Claus for his 
children. He could stand it if it were cold in 
the house—he was willing to go hungry and 
miss a meal—but he could not bear to face 
his children on Christmas Day and have 
them look into their stockings, only to find 
that Santa Claus had not visited them. 

So up to the hall he went, resolute and de- 


termined that this should be his last ap- 
pearance there. On entering, he found an 
excited crowd. Men in about the same 
attitude that he was were there; men who, 
like himself, had reached almost the end of 
their fighting resistance, and who, like him- 
self, had come for an explanation, and with 
the determination to bring this strike to an 
end so that they might return to work. 
It was, indeed, a “mid-winter of our dis- 
content.” 

“Let’s throw up the sponge,” said one. 
“We might as well acknowledge our de- 
feat. We can not win. The odds are too 
great.”’ 

“Brothers,’’ spoke up the chairman of the 
committee, ‘“‘we'd better step into the hall 
and call the meeting to order. We have 
some very important news for you.” 

So in they all marched, including our Nick 
Probely. The meeting was called to order, 
and the chairman made an announcement 
to the effect that the president of the na- 
tional organization was in town and would 
be with them in a few minutes with some 
news of great importance. 

‘He'd better come in a hurry,” spoke up 
Nick Probely, intoxicated with determina- 
tion to put his then present condition to an 
end. 

“What’s the matter?’ someone asked 
Nick. “I have never heard you talk like this 
before. My God! If you throw up the 
sponge, we might as well all do it, because 
you have always been the most loyal mem- 
ber of our organization.” 

Soon there came a rap at the door, and 
the inside guard opened the wicket and there 
beheld the face of the president, so he an- 
nounced to the chairman that the president 
of the organization had arrived. 

“Brothers,” said the chairman, “I ap- 
point a committee of three, Bill Jones 
Henry Schmidt, and Nick Probely, to escort 
the president to the chair. Now, boys, let’s 
give him the honors.” 

“To hell with the honors,” came a voice 
in the rear of the hall. 

The chairman rapped for order, and said 
that no such language could be permitted. 
“He is the president, and honors are due 
him,”’ said the chairman. 

The committee rose to proceed to the 
door, and Nick Probely was one of them. He 
advanced with slow, hesitating step. A 
Sherlock Holmes would at once have ob- 
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served that to him it was an unwelcome task; 
that he might clasp the hand of the president 
and might escort him to the chair; that 
he might listen to him with consideration 
and courtesy, but that he was still deter- 
mined that this was the last meeting which 
he would attend. For Santa Claus must 
come to his home this Christmas, and 
Christmas was but four days off. 

The committee escorted the president into 
the hall. There were three raps from the 
chairman, and all rose. After the president 
was in the chair, there was one rap, and then 
all were seated. 

“Brothers and comrades,”’ said the chair- 
man of the meeting, ‘I have the honor and 
pleasure of introducing to you the president 
of our organization.” 

The president rose with a smile, amidst 
a very faint ripple of weak applause. Nick 
Probely kept his hands in his pockets and 
they were clinched tight, for he did not want 
to open them. He was determined that this 
should be the end. 

The president with a smiling countenance 
said: 

“Brothers and Friends: I won't keep you 
in suspense a single moment. I have got 
something to make you all happy, and I am 
going to tell you that first. I have with me 
enough money to pay everyone five strike 
benefits in arrears so that you will all have a 
little wad to take home for Christmas.” 

Riot let loose in the hall. Men jumped 
on their seats. All cheered and waved their 
hats, and the cheering lasted ten minutes. 
Probely stood up. He, too, cheered, but it 
was with reluctance. 

After considerable waving of the hand by 
the president, order was once more restored, 
and the president spoke again: 

“Now, that I have brought you money, 
and now that your pockets are filled, I sup- 
pose I can talk to you on something that 
you won't anymore call bull. I know that 
you have been disappointed from time to 
time by being told about the hope of bring- 
ing this strike to an end, but this time I 
think that we have got the thing clinched. 
The Manufacturers’ Association thought we 
were licked because we had no more money, 
but we went out and borrowed the money 
on the reputation and integrity of our or- 
ganization, and when they learned that a 
certain bank had given us credit, that we 
had a bank that was willing to back us up 


and give us the money necessary, a report 
came to me that three members of th 
Manufacturers’ Association were weakening 
and that they have sent me overtures fo: 
peace. The rest we are not permitted to tel! 
you now, but we think that we are going to 
have a real Christmas package for you 
Don’t ask me any more, for I can’t tell you 
anything else now. Mr. Chairman, ad 
journ this meeting. I want to meet th 
executive committee immediately in a closed 
session. Mr. Treasurer, here is the money. 
Here is a draft from the bank. Take th« 
boys out and get busy, and give them their 
Christmas money. Good-bye, boys. Merry, 
Christmas to you all, and to everyone a 
Happy New Year.” 

“The same to you! Same to you!” came 
from everyone, including Nick Probely. 


Nick Probely waited in line for two hours 
to get his money, and during that time saw 
everyone gladden up and talk and praise the 
president. Their confidence in their organi 
zation was restored once more, and so with 
him, the storm that. had started with a rage, 
died down. The mist had been burned 
up by the sun of hope. He began to see once 
more, and by the time that he received his 
package, he had forgotten his old job and his 
old boss, and was happy once more. So he 
took his money, and went home. 

“Pard,” spoke Nick to his wife—his term 
of endearment for her and a corruption of 
the term partner—‘‘I have some great news 
for you. I have here five weeks’ strike 
benefits, which we just got this morning.” 

“Nick, I told you that God was with us. 
We will be all right some day,”’ said his wife. 

“Well,” said Nick to his wife, ‘‘what 
will we buy the kids for Christmas? We 
want to fill their stockings.”’ 

“Now, Nick,” said the wife, with usual 
wifely conservatism. ‘‘Let’s spend but little 
for the children. Let’s lay away a sack of 
flour and a couple of bags of potatoes. Let’s 
look out for the winter.” 

“No,” said Nick. “If I have got to go 
hungry and cold for the rest of the winter, 
my kids are going to have a good Christmas, 
and you, too, wifey, the dearest person on 
earth to me, are going to have a good 
Christmas. I shall do all this.” 

She tried to get hold of Nick by the coat 
sleeve, but he tore away, and waved his hand 
‘“‘Ta-ta,”’ he said, and he was gone. 
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The wife continued at her wash-tub. Nick 
returned that night with every pocket and 
his arms full of packages. He was too 
impatient for the delivery wagon from the 
stores to bring the things. He wanted to 
take them himself, and the load was so big 
that he had to hire a boy to help him carry 
his purchases home. 

Nick stored everything away in the attic 
that the children might not know but that 
Santa Claus had brought all, and in Christ- 
mas time. 


It was the night before Christmas, and the 
children were fast asleep, when Nick and his 
wife prepared the home for Christmas. The 
children’s stockings were filled, and when 
the pleasant task was done, Nick retired for 
the night, happy—happy as a man could be, 
for man is happy when he does not give heed 
for the morrow. It is the thought of the 
unknown future that makes man unhappy. 
Most men would be content with the pres- 
ent if their doubtful future did not stare 
them in the face. 


It is now Christmas morning. The chil- 


dren are up early. They have their pres- 
ents, and joy reigns in the house. 

Nick has a surprise for his wife. He has 
bought her a present, also, and now he is 


nearly smothered by the kisses of his wife 
and children. 

All is happy, but a little cloud dances 
across the horizon of their joy when the wife 
says to Nick: 

“Nick, none of us have bought you a 
Christmas present, for we did not have any 
money. 

Nick turns away tohide a tear. He steps 
to the outer door for his morning paper. 

“What is that? ‘Molders’ strike settled. 
Men score great victory. All men ordered 
back to work Monday next at increase in 
pay. Other terms conceded to them,’ ”’ he 
reads aloud. 

Nick’s soul lighted up like a restaurant 
on New Year’s eve. He runs back into the 
house, clasps both of his wife’s hands in his 
two hands, and amid tears and laughter, he 
says to her: 

‘“‘Pard, the strike is settled We go back 
to work next Monday. You said you 
couldn’t buy me any Christmas present, but 
I have one. I got for myself the best present 
of my life.”’ 

“What is it?’’ says his wife. 

“IT have retained my manhood and my 
self-respect,” says Nick. 

Surely, this is a real Christmas! A real 
Santa Claus! 





The following letter was received too late to be read to the delegates to the San 


Francisco Convention. 


It is, therefore, published in this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 


TIONIST, in order that the delegates to that convention may read the greetings of their old- 
time friend, which breathe the spirit of fraternity and good will despite the turmoil and the 


separation due to war conditions. 


the members of organized labor the world over, who eagerly wait an opportunity to 


The letter is representative of the spirit and purpose of 


+ 


express that spirit and purpose in the re-establishment of outward manifestations of fra- 


ternity.—S. G. 
99 SOTHELY ROAD, HIGHBURN Park, 
LONDON N., ENGLAND. 
6th October, 1915. 

DEAR FRIEND GoMPERS: By the hand of my good 
friend and comrade A. G. Ammon, I send these 
fraternal greetings to you and all American labor 
friends. It was in 1893 that I first saw you all and 
I expect that many whom I met then have now 
joined the great majority, but to those who are jeft 
and to all new comrades, I give my heartiest géod 
wishes and fervent hopes for the triumph of Labor 
in all its efforts for the emancipation of the workers 
in all countries. 

I do not wish to discuss the war, but of course 
over here, and on the continent of Europe, the work- 
ers’ cause is for the moment disorganized. But 
this is only temporary. When the war is over there 


*before seen. 


will be a great social reconstruction in every de- 
partment of life such as the world has never 
Old ideas and old methods will have 
to give place to a wider, freer, nobler spirit and ideal, 
and the result, I firmly believe, will be an allround 
awakening of the social conscience, and the bring- 
ing to the workers by their own determined effort, 
that higher physical, mental and moral life from 
which they have been so long debarred, but which 
is their inherent, though lang delayed right. 

So, from across the sea, I send you this greeting. 
May the workers of all lands soon unite in one great 
international effort for the emancipation and re- 
generation of humanity at large. 

With every kind wish, 

Fraternally yours, 
HERBERT BuRROWS. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNnions, 1916 





January 18-February 1, Indianapolis, Ind., United 
Mine Workers of America. 


March ————,, Rochester, N. Y., International 


Molders’ Union of North America. 


April 29-30, Philadelphia, Pa., National Print 
Cutters’ Association of America. 

May 2-16, Cleveland, Ohio, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North 


America. 


> 

May 2-16, Kingston, N. Y., Amalgamated Lace 
Operatives of America. 

May 8-13, Cincinnati, Ohio, American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. 

May 8-16, Dallas, Texas, Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. 
International 


June 2-18, Ind., 


Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


Indianapolis, 


June 5-12, Pittsburgh, Pa., International Slate & 
Tile Roofers’ Union of America. 

June 12-16, ————, Ceramic, Mosaic and Encaus- 
tic Tile Layers and Helpers’ International Union. 

June 15-17, New York, N. Y., White Rats Actors’ 
Union of America. 

June 19-26, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America. 

July 3-17, Tiffin, Ohio, American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 10-20, Atlantic City, N. J., Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association. 

July 15, Newark, N. J., American Wire Weavers’ 
Protective Association. 

July 17-22, Ottawa, Canada, International Steel 
and Copper Plate Printers’ Union of North America. 


July ———,, Detroit, Mich., Stove Mounters’ 


International Union. 


July ——, Atlantic City, N. J., National 


Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 
August 8-16, Detroit, Mich., International Glove 


Workers’ Union of America. 


14-19, Md. International 


Typographical Union. 


August Baltimore, 


August 21-26, Kansas City, Mo., International 


Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 


September 11-18, Newark, N. J., International 


Union of Steam and Operating Engineers. 
September 14-17, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ In- 


ternational Union. 


September 18, Albany, N. Y., International Hod- 
carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ Union of 


America. 


18-27, New Orleans, La., Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge and Structural Iron 


Workers. 


September 


September 18-October 2, United Brotherhood of 
Capenters and Joiners, Fort Worth, Texas. 


September 25-October 3, Detroit, Mich., Opera- 


tive Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ Interna- 


tional Association. 

September ————, Washington, D. C., Interna: 
tional Union of Elevator Constructors. 

October 2, Philadelphia, Pa., International As- 
sociation of Heat and Frost Insulator and Asbestos 
Workers. 

October 9-16, Cleveland, Ohio, United Garment 
Workers of America. 

October 16-23, New York, N. Y., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

December 4-18, New York, N. Y., International 
Seamen’s Union of America. 

———, Buffalo, N. Y., International Union of 
Journeymen Horseshoers of the United States and 


Canada. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








country. 
This includes: 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 
familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 


It is accurate, varied and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 
things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


Broom and Whisk Makers 


Will R. Boyer—We concluded an extensive 
eastern organizing campaign during November. 
After a two weeks’ campaign in Pittsburgh, agree- 
ments were signed with every manufacture there 
for the use of the union label, and a small increase 
in wages in one factory. Every broommaker in 
this city is a member of our organization. A splen- 
did local has been organized in Baltimore, and 
several of the smaller shops are now using the 
union label. The local was reorganized in Phila- 
delphia and thirty-eight new members were added. 
November will show a larger increase in member- 
ship than any other month in the history of our or- 
ganization. The Broommakers, especially in the 
eastern states, now realize that they need organiza- 
tion. 


Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 


_ W. V. H. Bright.—Our organization has been 
increased by the addition of a new local formed at 
Shreveport, La., making a total membership of 
4,630. The strike recently pending in the Michigan 
Central Railroad west of Detroit River, for recog- 
nition of union, increase in wages and better work- 
ing conditions has been settled by compromise. 
There were 810 union members affected by this 
strike, and 174 non-unionists. State of employ- 
ment is good at present and improving daily. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 
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Carpenters and Joiners 


Frank Duffy—New unions have been organized 
during the past month in London, Ontario, Canada; 
Worcester, Massachusetts (millwrights); California, 
Pennsylvania; Portland, Maine (ship carpenters); 
Bridgeport, Connecticut (millmen); Hastings, Ne- 
braska; Antlers, Oklahcma; Douglas, Arizona; 
and Oroville, California. These.add 500 new mem- 
bers to our brotherhood. Death benefits have been 
paid amounting to $34,088.56; sick benefits $1,200. 
A strike is pending at present in New York City 
among the dock builders. 


Journeymen Tailors 


Thos. Sweeney—Our organization is composed 
of 303 local unions, with a total membership of 
12,000. This is an increase of five locals during the 
past month. These new locals have been formed in 
Lafayette, Indiana; Chicago, Illinois; Monessen, 
Pennsylvania; Tyler, Texas, and Hartford,Connecti- 
cut. Death benefits have been paid during the 
month amounting to $1,079.35; sick benefits, 
$1,194; expenditure on account of unemployment, 
$325. Strikes are at present pending in Portland 
and San Francisco for increase in wages and better 
working conditions. Results are indefinite. State of 
employment is good. 
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Lace Operatives 


David L. Gould.—Death benefits amounting to 
$500 were paid during the past month. Strikes are 
still pending in Zion City, Illinois, and Pawtucket, 
Rhode I$land, owing to reduction in wages and the 
non-union shop question. State of employment is 
fair and improving daily. 


Lithographers’ International Protective and Bene- 
ficial Association 


James M. O’ Connor.—We have thirty-four local 
unions, a total membership of 4,020. This covers 
an increase of eighty members during the past 
month. Our sick and disabled members are pro- 
vided for locally—as are the unemployed members. 
State of employment is fair, and conditions remain 
the same as reported last month. 


Paving Cutters 


Carl Bergstrom.—We have a total membership of 
3,400, and a new union was formed in Millstone 
Point, Massachusetts, during the past month. 
Death benefits have been paid amounting to $225. 
Conditions of employment are improving. 


ao and High Explosive Workers 


H. Ellis —Our organization now has a total 
mT. of 325, an increase of forty-seven mem- 
bers during the past month. A new union has been 
formed at Portsmouth, Virginia. State of employ- 
ment is fair and we are establishing better condi- 
tions as to wages and the eight-hour day. We are 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE 


ALABAMA 


Mobile-—John E. Winstanley: 

Organized labor is in better condition than un- 
organized, and is steadily improving. The build- 
ing trades are enjoying fairly good conditions; the 
plumbers are 90 per cent and the garment work- 
ers are 100 per cent organized ; both enjoying 
good conditions. There is a movement under way 
for the organization of the different crafts among 
the colored people—musicians, teamsters and carpen- 
ters. The woman’s auxiliary is doing good work for 
the union label. Child labor laws have been some- 
what improved. 


ARIZONA 


Miami.—H. S. McCluskey: 

The Central Labor Union here is working vigor- 
ously in the interest of organized labor and practi- 
cally every craft is organized where it is possible 
to get the necessary number to establish a union. 
The clerks, cooks, waiters, barbers, chauffeurs, car- 
penters, plasterers and painters have a 100 per 
cent organization. Employment is good as we 
have a boom on, but there are about 600 unem- 
ployed men and a number of unions have ad- 
vised their members not to come here. Wage con- 
ditions for the majority of the workers depend 
on the price of copper and at the present time are 
good, as a wage-scale was established here last 
January. A minimum wage prevails here of $3.50 
per day. We have raised approximately $4,000 
for the Clifton-Morenci and Metcalf strikers. 


doing all we can to make our organization larger ¢..d 
stronger. 


Print Cutters’ Association 


Richard H. Scheller—Our organization is coi- 
posed of five locals, with a total membership of 437, 
A death benefit of $200 was paid during the past 
month. The strikes at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Newark, Delaware; Steubenville, Ohio; and Cort- 
land, New York, for recognition of the union are 
still pending. State of employment is fair and 
steadily improving. An attempt is again to be 
made by the organizations interested to thoroughly 
organize the workers in the wall paper manufactur- 
ing and kindred trades. 


Railroad Signalmen 


D. R. Daniels.—We have twenty-one locals in our 
organization, a total membership of 800. State of 
employment is good, and conditions are improving 
daily. Schedules pending are favorable to organized 
labor. 

Wood Carvers 


Thos. J. Lodge.—Our organization consists of 
twenty-two locals, a total membership of 1,004. A 
new union has been formed during the past month at 
Hornell, New York. A death benefit of $150 has 
been paid, and $200 has been expended in behalf 
of unemployed members. A strike of four weeks’ 
duration is still pending in New Haven, Connecticut, 
for a reduction from ten to eight hours per day. 
Employment is in fair condition. 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


The union clerks are working constantly in the 
interest of the union label. Unions of plasterers, 
machinists, and Federal Union 14921 were or- 
ganized during the past month and a union of 
teachers is under way. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bakerfield.—J. C. Harter: 

Despite the approaching winter, trade conditions 
in this vicinity show a marked improvement over 
the first part of the year. Organized labor con- 
tinues to gain, while unorganized labor does not 
advance. December |, fifty-three restaurants and 
saloons will employ as porters citizens of the 
United States, who will be operated under a charter 
granted by the Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ 
International Alliance and Bartenders’ International 
League of America. A movement to interest the 
retail clerks by the Labor Council has resulted 
in an increased membership for that organiza- 
tion, and has caused a demand for union labeled 
goods. Building trades’ mechanics contemplat« 
a six-hour day for the months of December, Jan- 
uary and February should the same be required to 
divide evenly the work among the membership. 
A committee appointed by the labor council is 
preparing plans for a labor temple. Unions re- 
cently organized are the chauffeurs and ice wagon 
drivers. Unions under way are shoe workers, bat 
and restaurant porters, bootblacks and teamsters. 

Richmond.—W. M. Shade: 

The shops of the Western Pipe and Steel Works, 
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tiie Pullman Company, Santa Fe Railroad, Western 
Carbon Works, Winehaven Winery, Los Angeles 
Brick Yards, Hutchinson Rock Quarry, and all 
street workers are fully organized here. A great 
many of the men working on public work have been 
discharged because they were not citizens of the 
United States. Employment in the building trades 
is excellent, but a little uncertain in other lines. 
The Ladies’ Label League is doing good work for 


the union label. 
COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl A. Hoage: 

Union labor is in good condition; the unorganized 
are in the same old rut and take what they can get. 
Employment is fairly steady, much better than this 
time last year. The Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
have filed notice with the Colorado Industrial 
Commission that they are going to strike to enforce 
their new bill of prices. The union label league is 
producing some good results in the interest of the 
union label. The machinists’ union here has started 
an active organizing campaign. A Jewish local of 
the tailors has been organized within the past month 
and several other unions are under way. ‘The retail 
clerks are planning a membership campaign. 

Grand Junction.—Wm. E. Meders: 

Organized labor is in good condition; unorganized 
labor is as usual, working long hours and for less 
pay. Employment is very steady at present. Have 
succeeded in organizing the retail clerks and expect 
shortly to have every clerk in town a member of the 
organization. The grocery clerks have received a 
shorter workday and are now working from seven 
until six, five days per week, and Saturday from 
seven a. m. until nine p. m. The different locals are 
taking up the union label and are getting good 
results. The clothing men are selling more labeled 
goods than ever. We are making another attempt 
to organize the cooks and waiters and think we will 
succeed. 

Pueblo.—Ed. Anderson: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Nearly 
all members of the building trades are steadily 
employed, and from the present indications will 
continue through the winter, if weather permits. 
Employment is fairly steady among all crafts. 
The condition of the organized workers is not to be 
compared in any sense with the unorganized work- 
ers, as the latter have to be content with wages 
offered and accept conditions as they find them. 
rheir wages and conditions are governed by the 
law of supply and demand. W. D. Mahon and 
associate delegates from the Amalgamated Street 
and Electric Railway Employes to the American 
Federation of Labor Convention at San Francisco 
stopped off on their way out and a rousing meeting 
of the street railway employes was held, which 
did much to arouse tha: organization to greater 
efforts to improve their conditions. The Union 
Label Council is very active in its agitation for the 
purchase of union labeled goods. A union of 
laundry workers is now under way. 


CONNECTICUT 


Thom psonville—Leslie H. Creelman: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition. 
Employment here is steady at the present time. 
Working conditions and wages remain about the 
same. Good work is being done for union labels. 


FLORIDA 


Fort Myers.—W. J. Burke: 

Organized labor is moving along steadily.” There 
is no great rush of work, but an average amount. 
Wages remain about the same as they have been 
for the past three years. 

Miami.—B. Sutton: 

Organized labor holds the fort in this city except 
among the retail clerks, as about everything else 
is organized. The unorganized workers come here 
but soon leave, as they can not hold the work they 
secure. We are making an effort to recall the mayor 
and one of the city aldermen, who are unfair to 
organized labor. The label league is doing good work 
for the union label. 


GEORGIA 


Macon.—H. W. Criswell: 

The plumbers, machinists, blacksmiths, boiler- 
makers, printers, brewery workers, garment work- 
ers, and musicians are all well organized here, and 
the other crafts have only about a 10 per cent 
organization. The plumbers have secured the 
eight-hour day at $5, without a strike, and some 
of the railroad crafts also secured an increase in 
wages without strike. Organized labor is more in 
demand than unorganized in this locality. The 
Central Labor Union has a label committee who 
is doing good work for the union label. We have 
under way unions of retail clerks, chauffeurs and 
laundry workers. 


IDAHO 


Moscow.—W. R. Davidson: 

Employment is a little’ unsteady at the present 
time, and we are endeavoring to interest the unor- 
ganized workers in organization. Union members 
are holding their own and the eight-hour day pre- 
vails among them. 

Pocatello.—W. W. Muir: 

The organized crafts are well recognized in this 
section. The building trades are in especially good 
shape. All organizations are harmonious. The un- 
organized workers are in bad shape. Employment 
is very good among some of the crafts and growing 
gradually better. The cooks, waiters, and waitresses 
secured a slight raise for the girls and a six-day week 
for all without any trouble. The Central Labor 
Union has passed a motion to ask all unions in the 
state to help organize a state federation. A strong 
agitation is being maintained for the label. A charter 
has been applied for a local of bridge and structural 
iron workers and we have the laundry workers and 
bakery and confectionery workers interested in 
organization. 

Wallace.—Jas. G. Arthur: 

Organized labor is in fair condition, and employ- 
ment remains steady. We have had no strikes in 
this locality. Good work is being done for the 
union label. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville.—Al. Towers: 

Organized labor is in very good condition and 
employment is becoming more steady. There was a 
short strike of the metal polishers to enforce time 
and one-half pay for overtime. Final settlement 
was left to the officers of the Metal Polishers’ 
Union. 
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Coal City.—D. J. Farley: 

The skilled trades in the vicinity of Coal City, 
comprising the towns of Morris, Wilmington, and 
Braidwood, are thoroughly organized. The un- 
skilled wage-earners are badly in need of organiza- 
tion and we are doing all we can to interest them. 
Employment is gradually getting back to its normal 
condition. The organized workers here average 15 
cents more per hour than the unorganized. This is a 
coal-mining district and the miners have been working 
about five days a week for the past two months. The 
union members are making a strong demand for 
the union label. The timber workers are talking 
organization and the city central body has under 
way the formation of five federal and local unions. 


Centralia.—William F. Hahn: 

Organized labor is holding its own and looking 
forward to forming some new locals in this vicinity, 
having several now under way, application from the 
retail clerks having already been received. Unor- 
ganized labor is in bad shape as the piece-work sys- 
tem prevails among them and they are unable to 
make living wages. Employment is in fair condi- 
tion. A co-operative store was opened on Novem- 
ber 15; the stock is held by union men. The union 
label committee is doing good work. 

Chicago.—Mary Anderson: 

Through arbitration the girls in the Herzog 
factory here have received an increase in wages on 
garments from 10 to 40 per cent. An ordinance 
has twice been passed by the city council of Chicago 
revoking special police commissions held by em- 
ployers. The assistant chief of police has not seen 
fit to enforce this order up to this time. The 
women employes of the Cook County Hospital are 
organizing into the various organizations where 
they belong. 

Decatur.—J. Herman Englen: 

Organized labor is in very good condition com- 
pared with unorganized. All union men seem to be 
employed and there is no trouble for a trade unionist 
to get work here. Employment is steady. All 
members of the Wabash System Federation have 
received an increase in wages and better working 
conditions. Good work is being done here in behalf 
of the union label. We have under way unions of 
bakery and confectionery workers and theatrical 
stage employes. 

East St. Louis —J. J. Smith: 

Condition of organized labor is good, and em- 
ployment is fairly steady. The ladies’ auxiliary to 
the Switchmen’s Union is doing good work in the 
interest of the label. We have organized the 
Union Laundry here with fourteen members' and the 
East St. Louis Laundry with twenty-three mem- 
bers, a total of thirty-seven, and have under way 
the organization of the men employed in the fire 
department. 


Joliet—Fred T. Murphy: 

Condition of organized labor is 90 per cent 
better than unorganized. Employment is steady. 
Organized labor is planning for a large meeting in 
order to interest the men in increased organiza- 
tion. There is a large demand for the union label. 
We have unions of meatcutters and bakers under way. 


Marseilles.—O. D. Covell: 


Organized labor is in fair condition, and is far 


ahead of unorganized in every respect. Employ- 


ment ‘among the shops is steady; in the buildi: 
line it varies. All union men are demanding uni 
labeled goods. 

Mt. Olive—Fred W. Dingerson: 

The condition of organizéd labor is fairly go 
compared with the unorganized. One of the lar; 
mines which was idle all summer has started up 
again with 280 men. The union label is being agi- 
tated and good results obtained. 

Peoria.—Willis K. Brown: 

Employment is not very steady at the present 
time. No change in wages or conditions have been 
made here for the past two years. The factories 
are not organized, but the outside trades have about 
an 80 per cent organization. 

Peoria.—John M. Irish and J. W. Gentry: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
unorganized. Employment is fairly steady at this 
time. A general agitation is being maintained 
in the interest of the union label. A union of 
teamsters is under way. 

Sparta.—S. W. Skelly: 

Organized labor is in good condition. There is 
very little unorganized labor in this city. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady considering general con- 
ditions. We succeeded in getting the outside 
contractors who were engaged in laying water mains 
in this city, lined up in favor of organized labor. 
Good work is being done for the union label. 
We are still at work trying to organize the retail 
clerks and hope to report success in the very near 
future. 

Streator —Thomas Kelly: 

Condition of organized labor is good; that of the 
unorganized is poor. Employment in the building 
trades is fair at present. Organized labor is try- 
ing to induce the city to buy a union-made fire truck. 
Good work for the label is being done. We are 
trying to organize the clerks and hope to report good 
results. 

Troy.—Robert A. Thompson: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is not very steady at present, but better wages 
are paid the union workmen than the non-union. 
We are doing all that is possible to further the use 
of the union label, and good results are being ob- 
tained. We have two new unions under way—the 
glove workers and a federal labor union. 

West Frankfort—J. C. Murphy: 

All crafts are well organized here with the ex- 
ception of the butchers and we are doing all we 
can to get them in line. Employment is very good, 
and conditions among the organized workers are 
considerably better than among the unorganized. 
We are doing all we can to induce the merchants 
to handle nothing but union-made goods. 

Westville—Wm. Moyer: 

Organized labor is in good condition, at least 60 
per cent better than the unorganized. We are 
conducting a campaign to educate workers to 
the benefits of organization. Musicians’ Local No 
631 was organized during the past month, and 
we have under way unions of retail clerks, carpenters 
and waiters. 


IOWA 


Burlington.—Albert Ullrich: 
Condition of organized labor is fairly good, and 
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employment is steady at this time. A vaudeville 
house has just opened here, and we are making an 
* effort to have strictly union labor employed and have 
good prospects of success. 

Council Bluffs —Fred B. Judd: 

Organized labor is in very good condition here 
compared to unorganized. Employment is fairly 
steady, and we have had no labor troubles in some 
time. We are looking forward to the early appoint- 
ment of a labor forward committee and the organi- 
zation of a labelleague. All efforts so far in the in- 
terest of the union label have been individual. A 
central labor union was organized during the past 
month, and we are devoting our energies toward 
perfecting that body. 

Council Bluffs.—L. A. Walter: 

Organized labor is in good shape. All of the older 
crafts are more than 90 per cent organized. Un- 
organized labor is in bad condition. Employment 
remains rather steady and we have been free from 
any labor troubles. A central labor union was 
formed during the past month, 

Des Moines.—Harry E. Loring: 

Wages and working conditions among the or- 
ganized workers are far in advance of the unor- 
ganized. Employment is about normal among all 
the crafts, with the exception of the building trades, 
which is a little slack. The six months’ strike of 
butter wrappers is still pending. A continual 
agitation is being maintained in the interest of the 
union label. 

Fort Madison.—George Reiffenach: 

Organization among the cigarmakers, painters, 
carpenters, barbers and printers is strong here, 
and the cigarmakers and printers have strictly 
union shops. Employment is fair under existing 
conditions. Conditions among the organized 
workers are far in advance of the unorganized. 
We have organized a trades assembly and expect 
improvements in all organizations. We are doing 
good work for the label, and they are being advez- 
tised in all daily papers here. We have hopes of 
organizing the plumbers, gasfitters and steam- 
fitters within a short time. 


KANSAS 

Columbus.—Thomas Henderson: 

Organized labor is in very good condition, much 
better, in fact, than the unorganized. Through 
the co-operation of the various locals, some effective 
work is being done in behalf of the union label. 
We expect to organize a central body in the very 
near future. Employment is steady. 

Pittsburg —James Edward Winsby: 

Conditions among the organized workers are 
much improved, while the unorganized are suffering 
a reduction in wages. Employment among the 
building trades is not very steady but the railroad 
crafts are about 95 per cent employed. The mining 
crafts are very busy and the smelter men are all 
employed, and more men being put on every day. 
The trade uniotiists are securing a great many places 
that were formerly occupied by unorganized workers 
and the community promises to be one of the best 
organized in the state. The label committee is 
working day and night in the interest of the label. 
We have under way unions of miners, smeltermen, 
teamsters, hotel and restaurant employes, foundry- 
men, and molders. 


KENTUCKY 


Henderson. —Henry Robinson: 

Organized labor is in good condition, except among 
the carpenters and painters. The painters have or- 
ganized but the membership is too small as yet to 
be effective. The unorganized workers seem to be 
in sympathy with the organized and are show- 
ing signs of falling in line. The Central Labor 
Union here endorsed a councilman ticket and 
elected nine out of twelve; also elected four out of 
four on the school board. Wages have improved in 
all trades; hours of labor are very good and working 
conditions also. We have had no strikes or 
other labor troubles for some time. The mer- 
chants are urged to handle union labeled goods 
and unionists are requested to demand the union 
label. We have under way unions of carpenters, 
basket and box workers, clerks, tobacco factory 
workers, and laundry workers. 

Independence.—W. W. Roach: 

Organized labor is in good condition and em- 
ployment is steady. Organized labor is the strongest 
in this locality and better conditions exist among 
them. The carpenters} are endeavoring to secure 
50 cents per day increase effective January 1. We 
have under way a union of window-glass snappers. 

Leavenworth.—Chas. Hamlin: 

The condition of organized labor in this district is 
in rather a stagnant state at present on account of 
the weather conditions. Employment is also a little 
slack, about half-time prevailing. We have had no 
strikes or labor troubles recently. 

Wichita.—W. G. Crafts: 

Organized labor is gaining gradually here, and 
employment is fairly steady. The label committee 
of the central body is working in the interest 
of the union label and some effective results are be- 
ing obtained. A laborers’ protective union (No. 
14926) was organized during the past month, and 
we have two new unions under way—the teamsters 
and chauffeurs, and mattressmakers. 


LOUISIANA 


Lake Charles.—J. M. Theall: 

Condition among the organized is far in advance 
of the unorganized, as they secure from 60 to 70 
per cent better wages and work eight hours a day, 
while the unorganized work eleven hours a day for 
$1.50 to $1.75 per day. Employment is steady 
among certain classes of work, although the build- 
ing trades are a little slack at present. A strong 
agitation is being maintained in the interest of the 
union label. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Organized labor is in good condition; the unor- 
ganized are in poor shape. Organization among 
the molders and cigarmakers is good and a fair 
organization exists among the building trades. 
Employment is fairly steady except in the building 
crafts. Good work is being done for the union 
label. 

Portland.—Charles Darrington: 

Condition of organized labor is good; that of the 
unorganized is poor. Employment is fair at this 
time. A three years’ agreement has been signed 
between the carpenters and employers calling for 
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union-shop conditions, shorter hours and increase of 
wages each year. A constant agitation is being 
maintained in behalf of the union label. We have 
organized a union of carpenters; also an electrical 
workers’ union within the past month. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Athol.—A. D. Sullivan: 

Organized labor is in very good condition com- 
pared to the unorganized. Employment is good 
and all factories are very busy. A committee from 
all the unions is at work in behalf of the union 
label. 

Lowell.—Charles E. Anderson: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. Employment 
is fairly steady. Good work is being done for the 
union label. Efforts are being made to arouse the 
blacksmiths to organize. The decision of the 
state board of conciliation and arbitration on the 
issues involved in the strike of the United States 
Cartridge Company employes in the latter part of 
September and early part of October, seem to be 
mainly in favor of the employes. The total increase 
averages about 10 per cent. A minimum wage for 
girls guarantees $8 per week for a fifty-four-hour 
schedule and $7.50 for a forty-two-hour schedule. 
The decision means an annual increase of about 
$300,000. In some operations no change is made 
in wages, but in some instances increases as high as 
33 per cent are recommended. There are 6,000 
employes involved who perform in excess of 230 
operations. The changes in wages are to take 
effect as of September 28. 

Middleboro.—W. S. Anderson: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is steady and business in all trades is very 
fair. The Central Labor Union is active in behalf 
of the union label. 

Taunton.—Arthur J. Sample: 

Condition of organized labor is improving in all 
trades, and the unorganized are beginning to awake 
to the. necessities of organization. Employment is 
very steady in all trades, particularly the machin- 
ists. The Central Labor Union is taking an active 
part in the affairs of the city government. Several 
of the locals have committees at work in the in- 
terest of the label. Silver Workers’ Local No. 155 
was organized during the past month, which 
promises to be the largest local in this city. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit.—David Thomas: 

The organized workers enjoy much better condi- 
tions here than the unorganized, both as to hours 
of work and wages received. Employment is 
fairly steady, especially in the building trades. 
The union label is being advocated by all members. 


Grand Rapids.—Charles W. Wagner: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. The build- 
ing trades are in good shape. Employment is 
steady. The Molders’ Union signed up five shops 
for an increase of 25 cents per day and a nine-hour 
day. The Carpenters’ District Council had a large 
fraternal jubilee the week of November 1, and met 
with great success. Good work is being done for 
the label. We have a union of bill posters and 
billers now under way. 


Jackson.—Jas. G. Henley: 

Employment is steady here, all trades employ 
and conditions good. The clerks in the employ 
the Michigan Central won their contentions 
after a two weeks’ strike. Organized labor is hold- 
ing its own generally. A label league has been 
formed here and is doing successful work for the 
label. We have a union of clerks under way. 


MINNESOTA 


Hibbing.—E. P. Spink: 

Organized labor has fairly good conditions, 
great many of the workers having the eight-hour 
day. The unorganized are working ten hours and 
some twelve, with poor working conditions. Em- 
ployment among the organized is very steady. The 
city officials are strongly in favor of organized labor 
and are doing all they can to assist. A local of the 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers was organized 
during the past month, and we are now trying to 
organize the musicians and barbers. 

Red Wing.—John Kirby: 

Employment is fair here. One shoe factory is 
working overtime. We are trying to interest the 
barbers in organization and expect to be successful. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson.—O. F. Brown: 

Organized labor is in excellent shape; unor- 
ganized labor is in poor condition. All union men 
have practically steady employment. The or- 
ganized trades have not had either their wages or 
hours of labor affected by business conditions. 
We have one or two new unions under considera- 
tion. A label campaign is being carried on, and we 
hope to produce some effective results in the 
interest of the union label. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin.—E. H. Lambert: 

Organized labor is in fairly good shape here and 
employment pretty steady. Wages among the or- 
ganized are 10 to 25 per cent in advance of the 
unorganized. We are making a constant demand for 
the union label. No new unions have been or- 
ganized lately, but we are working to re-organize 


the bakers. 
MONTANA 


Billings —H. W. Nelson: 

The condition of organized labor is fair, although 
employment is a little unsteady. The organized 
workers have the advantage over the unorganized. 
We are urging the union men to insist on union 
labeled goods and are having some good results. 
A tailors’ union was organized during the past 
month. 

Havre.—Don McLeod: 

Employment is very steady just at present in 
all lines. A new courthouse is being built here, also 
a Masonic temple; a large number of houses, and 
gas pipes, along with a sewerage system, are being 
provided for the town, and this makes work plenti- 
ful for our members. The retail clerks are work- 
ing constantly in the interest of the label. Unions 
of retail clerks and barbers were organized during 
the past month, and we have the laundry workers, 
tailors, teamsters, and printers now under considera- 
tion. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Laconia.—Thomas F. Ford: 

Organized labor is standing firm and is in good 
condition although it feels the effect of poor busi- 
ness conditions. It is getting practically all of the 
work to be had in this locality. Good work is 
being done for the label. 

NEW JERSEY 

Carlstadt.—Wm. J. Reinhardt: 

Organized labor in this vicinity is in good condi- 
tion, especially in the building lines and among 
the machinists. Employment is fairly steady. The 
organized workers are in far better condition in 
every way than the unorganized. There is a pos- 
sibility of a Central Labor Union being organized 
here in the near future. A constant agitation is 
being maintained in the interest of the union label. 

Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
unorganized, and employment is about the same as 
usual for this locality. We are doing all we can for 
the union label. There are two new unions under 
way. 

Jersey City—Wm. F. Kavanagh: 

Most of the trade here are well organized, and 
good wages and short hours prevail, while among 
the unorganized wages are low and the hours 
long. The teamsters’ union increased wages from $1 
to $2 in some cases, without strike. The Central 
Labor Union and the building trades are acting 
jointly here to recall one of the commissioners 
who has been unfair to organized labor. Petitions 
are out and we are confident of winning. We 
elected the president of the central labor body to 
the New Jersey legislature and a member of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen to the County 
Board of Freeholders. The demand for union-made 
goods is on the increase. A bartenders’ union 
in the adjoining city of Bayonne, and a carpenters’ 
local of casket and coffin makers in Union Hill, 
New Jersey, are now under way. 

Trenton.—Anthony Spair: 

Organized labor is in good condition; unorganized 
is in bad shape. The metal trades are steadily 
employed. The potteries are working about four 
days a week. ‘The rubber mills are doing good 
with the exception of the tiremakers. There is a 
strike pending at present in the shops of the Essex 
Rubber Company. The machinists have secured 
the eight-hour day in all but two shops, without 
strike. A great deal of work is being done to interest 
our members in the union label. 

Whippany.—A. B. Losey: 

Organized labor is steadily improving and 
conditions are considerably brighter than they have 
been for some years past. The locals are increasing 
in membership and there is a strong sentiment 
on the part of the unorganized, especially in the 
building trades, to get together. Employment 
is fair, with good prospects for the winter months. 
We have had no strikes in this locality in some time, 
but some of the trades are now considering asking 
for an increase in wages. With the active sup- 
port of several of the building trades’ unions, we 
have started the formation of a building trades’ 
council, and the effort is moving along favorably. We 
. ae all that is possible in behalf of the union 
abel. 


NEW YORK 

Albany.—John D. Dillon: 

Organized labor is in fair condition; unorganized 
labor is very unsettled. Employment is fair. 
Labor is about 90 per cent organized in this city and 
enjoy better conditions than the non-union work- 
men. The Central Labor Union is conducting a 
labor forward movement and all members are as- 
sisting in the good work. A great amount of work 
is being done by committees visiting the different 
unions, and ladies are canvassing from house to 
hoiise in the interest of the union label. Good re- 
sults are being obtained. We are at present re- 
organizing the wagon workers and bakers. 

Jamestown.—M. M. Gifford: 

The building trades are well organized in this 
city. Employment is fairly steady at present. The 
label committee of the Central Labor Union is 
doing active work for the union label. 

Plattsburg.—Frederick Prunier: 

Employment is very steady here among the or- 
ganized workers, and better conditions as to hours 
and wages prevail among our members. We are 
advocating the purchase of union labeled goods and 
doing all we can to promote interest in this worthy 
cause. A union of printers is now under way. 

Poughkee psie.-—Charles J. Zeil: 

Condition of organized labor is improving in this 
locality. Employment is about normal. We have 
one new union under way. 

Schenectady.—Harry A. Engle: 

Only about 30 per cent of the workers in this city 
are unorganized. Employment is generally steady. 
Hours of labor of the General Electric Company 
employes were reduced one-half hour per day until 
October, 1916, when another reduction of one-half 
hour takes effect. Four new unions were organized 
during the past month. 

Westbrookville—Dewitt E. Tarket: 

Conditions here are very favorable to organized 
labor and employment is steady. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Salisbury.—Alonzo Rowe: 

Conditions have improved in most all branches 
of industry with the exception of the building trades. 
The railroad shops are working five days a week, 
eight hours a day. The trades are about ninety-nine 
per cent organized, and, of course, there is no com- 
parison between the organized workers and the 
unorganized, as the former enjoy better conditions 
in every way. A fairly good demand is being made 
for union labeled goods. We have the laundry 
wagon drivers interested and hope to get them in 
line in the very near future. 


OHIO 


Athens.—Michael Collins: 

Organized labor is in good condition; unorgarized 
is in poor shape. Employment is fairly good, es- 
pecially among the building trades. We have 
secured an improvement in wages and hours among 
some of our members without strike. We have 
under way the formation of some new unions 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Good conditions prevail among the organized 
workmen. Employment is fairly good. All that is 
possible is being done for the promotion of the 
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union label. We organized the laundry wagon driv- 
ers during the past month and are now organizing the 
furniture packers and handlers. 

Coshocton.—D. H. Sullivan: 

Very much better conditions prevail among the 
organized workers than the unorganized. A great 
deal of public work is now in progress but from 
reports the wages are very low, as the men doing this 
work are unorganized and are compelled to work 
for small wages. An eight-hour day prevails in this 
state on all public work. Work among the miners 
has improved considerably since last report. Our 
members are making a strong demand for union 
labeled goods. 

Dayton.—William Hohman: 

Organized labor is in fair condition and generally 
employed. The unorganized workers, while fairly 
busy, are not enjoying good conditions, as they work 
long hours for small pay. We are doing our utmost 
to arouse them to the benefits of organization. The 
machinists and molders in two large plants are on 
strike to enforce the eight-hour day. We have 
started a labor forward movement and are assisting 
our members who are out on strike. A general cam- 
paign of education is being conducted to increase 
the sale of union labeled goods. Preparations are 
being made to organize the tailors, electricians, 
milk-wagon drivers and waiters by the labor forward 
committee. 

Hamilton.—Charles E. Vaughn: 

Conditions among the organized are much better 
than among the unorganized. About 1,000 ma- 
chinists are on strike in five of the large machine shops. 
The strikers are gaining ground and hope to succeed. 
There is plenty of employment to be had in all 
factories here. The machinists have increased their 
membership about 700. Everything possible is 
being done for the union label. We have under 
way unions of blacksmiths and helpers and tobacco 
workers. 

Pomeroy.—Jno. W. McIntosh: 

In a general way organized labor is in fair condi- 
tion, and employment is good. Better wages and 
shorter hours prevail among the organized workers 
than among the unorganized. A union of street 
and electric railway men was organized the past 
month. 


William Abrahams: 

Organized labor, especially among the building 
and metal trades, is in fine shape. The unor- 
ganized are walking the streets looking for work at 
anything. Employment is fairly good. The plumb- 
ers received an increase of 50 cents per day and bet- 
ter conditions all around. Organized labor is, 
locally at least, 100 per cent better off than unor- 
ganized. The Cigarmakers’ Union is doing good 
work for the union label. Unions of laundry 
workers and broommakers are now under way. 


Spring field —Charles W. Rich: 

About 200 new members have been admitted to 
the various unions within the last month. Most of 
these are machinists; carpenters are next in number, 
and the remainder are distributed among various 
organizations. The patternmakers are making ex- 
cellent progress. Other metal trades are also 
active. With the establishment of a business agent, 
the Building Trades Council next year will be able 
to properly conserve the welfare of all affiliated 


Portsmouth. 


organizations. The building trades’ unions are 
gradually working toward a spirit of unity in meet- 
ing the problems that confront their particular craft 
organization. It is a splendid illustration of the good 
the various trade departments of the American 
Federation of Labor are accomplishing. Those who 
have experienced the obstacles of getting men in 
different vocations to work in harmony know the 
fallacy in the theory of the “‘one big union” phan- 
tasy. Typographical Union, horseshoers, motion 
picture operators and machinists have obtained 
either wage betterments or improved working 
conditions within the last month. An A. F. of L. 
organizer is working in this territory and expects 
to assist in strengthening the building trades in 
Dayton and Springfield. The present state ad- 
ministration in addition to tearing down labor 
laws has invaded the state workshop department, 
discharging competent union men and replacing 
them with non-unionists and in many instances 
with men and women unqualified to fill the posi- 
tions. Protests so far have been unavailing. 
Organizing work is receiving the attention of the 
Trades and Labor Assembly. Work for the 
union label products is not good as it should 
be, but we hope to increase interest in this 
cause. Employment is getting back to normal and 
in some trades there is a demand for men. 

Wellsville —Frank Smurthwaite: 

Organized labor is improving daily, while the unor- 
ganized remain in an indifferent state. Employ- 
ment is a little unsteady at present. Everything 
possible is being done to further interest in the use 
of the union label, and a good active committee 
is continually at work. 


OKLAHOMA 


Pawhuska.—Orten Taylor: 

Condition of organized labor is good; that of the 
unorganized is very poor. Employment is a little 
unsteady. The organized workers have about 80 per 
cent the best of it here. The locals and individual 
members are actively at work in the interest of the 
label. We are preparing an application for a 
charter for our Trades and Labor Council, and 
hope to establish a central body in the very near 
future. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Beaverdale.—Michael Nelson: 

This is a very small town, and the population 
consists mostly of coal miners, but they are well 
organized. Employment is very good. 

Forest City —F. A. Burdick: 

Organized labor is in good condition in this 
vicinity. We are working full time. The contract- 
ors here employ none but union labor. We are 
making a strong demand for union labeled goods. 
The new compensation act has gone into effect 
in this state. 

Morgan.—Carlisle E. Walcott: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition. The 
unorganized are in bad shape, long hours and 
unsanitary conditions dominating them. The min- 
ers are about 80 per cent employed and the glass 
workers and pottery workers are also steadily em- 
ployed. The usual conditions exist in the mills. We 
are doing all we can to create a demand for the 
union label. 
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Norristown.—P. J. Harry Sapper: 

Carpenters’ Union 897 has been on strike since 
May 1, and no settlement has been reached yet. The 
painters are about 50 per cent organized, and 
are working under deplorable conditions. The 
plumbers have organized since spring and are 
doing well. They have about an 85 per cent or- 
ganization. Employment is steady among practi- 
cally all trades. As the result of a few strikes of 
short duration, improvement in hours and wages 
has been gained. We are working to organize the 
electricians, riggers and teamsters, and to rebuild the 
painters’ organization. Some good work is being 
done for the union label. We are trying to form a 
central body here also. 

Philadel phia.—Wm. J. Boyle: 

Organized labor is steadily forging ahead, secur- 
ing more humane working conditions day after day 
and elevating the standard of living and social sur- 
roundings. In the iron and steel industry employ- 
ment is more steady than heretofore. Several unions 
have secured important concessions recently with- 
out strike. We have under way at present unions of 
coal and milk-wagon drivers. 

Philadel phia.—Joseph M. Richie: 

Many organizations are taking advantage of the 
improvement in business conditions to build up 
their locals. The machinists are increasing their 
membership and are agitating for a shorter workday 
and an increase in wages. Employment is fair in the 
metal, building and printing trades, and better 
in the textile trade than it has been for some time. 
The barbers, aftera strike of eight days, won a com- 
plete victory—5 per cent increase in pay and recog- 
nition of union. The hairspinners also received a 5 
per cent increase, and recognition of union after a 
three weeks’ strike, and the building trades settled 
satisfactorily the grievances of the lathers and 
sheet metal workers employed on the Children’s 
Hospital, after a strike of short duration. Or- 
ganized labor is receiving higher wagesand enjoying 
better working conditions than the unorganized. 
The labor forward committee has been doing good 
work building up the weaker organizations and 
organizing the unorganized in this vicinity. A 
strong agitation is being maintained in the interest 
of the union label by the Central Labor Union 
and the Labor Forward Committee. We organized 
the jewlery workers, freight handlers and freight 
clerks, and milk-wagon drivers during the past 
month. 

Wilkes-Barre.—John J. Yonhon: 

The unorganized workers are waking up in this sec- 
tion and prospects looks favorable for the addition of 
a thousand or more members to our ranks within a 
month or two. All shops are steadily employed. The 
street carmen are out on strike at present and the 
Wadell & Berghoff strike-breakers are here. Good 
work is being carried on in the interest of the union 
label. Federal Labor Union No. 14914 with 255 mem- 
bers has been organized during the past month, and 
the prospects are good for a federal labor union at 
Sheidon. We are trying to organize the workers in 
the axle works here; also organization among some 
of the other crafts looks promising. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Valley Falls.—Edward D. King: 
The organized workers receive 30 per cent more 


wages than the unorganized. Employment is very 
steady at this time. The employes of the Rhode 
Island-Perkins Horse Shoe Company are out on 
strike for wage agreement. This company is 
making an effort torun a non-union shop. A steady 
demand is being made for the label. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen.—N. H. Gullion: 

Labor is not very well organized in this vicinity. 
Employment is steady at the present time. A fed- 
eral labor union was organized during the past 
month, and we hope to do some good organizing 
work in the future through this medium. 


TEXAS 


Abilene.—H. V. Hargrove: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
unorganized. The carpenters, printers, barbers and 
plumbers are well organized. The painters are 
getting ready to re-organize. There is very little 
work here of any kind at the present time. Most 
of the trades have the eight-hour day. The plumb- 
ers work ten hours. They were organized only six 
weeks ago, and it is hoped they may be able to 
secure the eight-hour day through their organiza- 
tion. The unorganized are working nine and ten 
hours for about 50 cents to $1 less per day. Some 
good work is being done for the union label among 
the factory employes. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Organized labor has the advantage over unor- 
ganized. Employment is steady in all lines but 
the building trades, and they are doing very well. 
The trade unionists are steadily improving their 
conditions. The members of the unions here are 
awakening to the sense of duty regarding the label 
and we expect some good results along this line. 
Since last report the painters, decorators and 
paperhangers have been organized, and we are work- 
ing with the retail clerks and laborers with hope of 
success. 

Corsicana.—L. D. Emmons: 

All trades are in good condition with one excep- 
tion—the carpenters. The condition among them 
will be remedied soon; otherwise, everything is favor- 
able for organized labor. 

Denison.—Herman Kachel: 

Organized labor is in good condition; unorganized 
is in bad shape. Employment is steady among 
all the crafts. The label committee is doing good 
work for the union label. Unions of bakers and 
laundry workers have been organized during the 
past month and we have a meatcutters’ union under 
way. 

Georgetown.—Geo. Irvine: 

The carpenters and painters are the strong organi- 
zations here and they control everything in their 
line. Employment among them is unsteady at 
present. We have had no strikes or other labor 
troubles, and no probable changes in wages or 
conditions are in view. 

Waco.—John S. Tennison: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than it 
has been for some time past, and the prospects look 
good for the future. The unorganized workers 
are not in near so good shape. Employment is 
unsteady at pressent—about one-third employed 
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We have a label league and 
Three 


in the building trades. 
good work is being done for the union label. 
new unions are under way. 

Wichita Falls —S. A. Hancock: 

Organized labor is in better shape than it has been 
for the past year, practically everybody working. 
Conditions look bad for the unorganized. Almost 
all crafts here are organized with the exception 
of the common laborers. A continual agitation is 
in force for the use of the label. We have a women’s 
union label league under way, and as soon as this 
organization is completed, we expect to produce 
some good results for the label. 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria.—W. R. Hamilton: 

The organized building trades are steadily em- 
ployed. Two of the glass factories are working and 
one is idle. The brewery workers are out on strike. 
About 75 per cent of labor is organized. A com- 
mittee is actively at work in the interest of the 
label. We are working on two new unions. 


Richmond. —James Brown. 

Organized labor is in very good condition. The 
unorganized are faring badly, usually working 
long hours and receiving low wages. Employment 
is very steady. The Tobacco Workers’ Union has 
notified the tobacco manufacturers of the new wage 
scale for 1916. Union labels are well observed in this 
city. 

WISCONSIN 


A ppleton.—Harry P. Ballard: 

Organized labor is in good condition and employ- 
ment is fairly steady in all lines. The wire weavers 
secured some minor gains recently without strike and 
the sheet metal workers are receiving time and one- 
half for overtime. The union workers enjoy much 
better conditions in every way than the non-union 
men. Good work is being done for the union 
label. 


Ashland.—J. M. O’Brien: 

Conditions are good for the organized workers in 
this locality. Employment is a little unsteady. The 
top dock workers received an increase of 25 cents 
per day without strike, making a wage of $2.50 per 
day. Good work is being done for the label. 

Eau Claire-—John Krautseider: 

Condition of organized labor is better than unor- 
ganized. The machinists are very busy, but em- 
ployment in other trades is a little slack at present. 
A good active committee is working for the union 
label. 


Marshfield.—F. J. Mettelka: 

A strong organization exists here among the cigar- 
makers. Employment is steady and much better 
conditions exist among the organized than among 
the unorganized. A strong agitation is being main- 
tained in the interest of the label. 

Oskhosh.—Paul J. Edwards: 

Condition of organized labor is much better than 
that of the unorganized. Employment is fair. Good 
work is being done by the label trades department 
here. A woman’s wood workers’ union, and bakers’ 
union were organized within the past month, and 
we have a union of grass mattress workers under 
way. 


Racine —L. P. Christenson: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is steady. The organized workers enjoy an 
eight-hour day, while the unorganized are working 
ten hours. We are organizing a label trades 
department and we expect to do some good work 
for the union label. We also have under way a 
union of carriage, wagon and automobile workers. 
The city council has failed to carry out its agree- 
ment as to the eight-hour day at $2 for the street 
cleaners and garbage plant workers. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont.—W. M. Rogers: 

Organization is not very strong in this locality, 
owing to the opposition of the press. The cigar- 
makers have an eight-hour day; the carpenters a 
nine-hour day, and the miners work ten hours. We 
are doing all we can to increase the demand for the 
union label. A union of colored barbers is under 
way. 


Wheeling.—Charles Huggins: 

Organized labor is in fine shape, except among the 
butchers, who are on strike for a 10 per cent wage in- 
crease. The prospects are good for an early settle- 
ment in their favor. Employment is good. A com- 
mittee has been appointed. to visit all locals for the 
purpose of interesting them in the union label. 
A union of telephone operators is under way. 


CANADA, NOVA SCOTIA AND PORTO RICO 


Quebec, Canada.—Edward Little: 

The building trades are very active here with 
bright prospects for the winter. Organized labor is 
in far better condition than unorganized and 
the unorganized are commencing to realize that 
their only hope lies in organization. Typographical 
Union No. 302 has a strong label committee doing 
good work. 


Glasgow, Nova Scotia.—Clifford C. Dane: 

Organized labor is in very good shape at present 
with every prospect of becoming better. The ranks 
of the organized are increasing daily, and they 
have received several concessions in different plants 
in this district. Employment is steady in all lines 
and there is no surplus labor in this locality. As 
the result of a short strike in the Nova Scotia 
Steel Plant, the men received an increase in pay, 
also shorter hours and an agreement that there 
would be no reduction in wages during the war. 
Everything possible is being done to promote in- 
terest in the union label. Federal Labor Union 
14904 was organized during the past month, and 
there are prospects for a bakers’ union. 


Cabo-Rojo, Porto Rico.—Pascual Jordan: 

Membership among the different organizations 
here is about the same as last report. Employment 
is normal on the island. The carpenters are on 
strike. Conditions among the organized workers 
are better than the unorganized. The laborers 
are planning to go on strike during December in 
this district, to improve their economic conditions. 
Unions of hatters and tailors have been formed dur- 
ing the past month, and a local of tobacco workers 
has also been formed_and will be installed in the 
very near future. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of November, 1915. (The months are ab- 
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oe a en 

F. H. & F. Cc. 14920, 8 EAP 


S. M. 9560, s :p 
F. of T., Spartanburg, S C, tax, mar, to and 
incl nov, ‘15 
C. aie Temple, Texas, tax, may, 13, to and 
incl oct, ‘15 ' 
P. B. M. — tax, sept, "15, 


$1.70; f, $1.70; 


4 f, $1.7 vt ha den wes ee eh t hike hid eet 
T. S. 12046, ss a, 's, "15, $7 -90; f, $7.90; 
df, i i. ie Miia cccadcecntucheawe 
L. P. 12888, tax, ek 15, 50c; f, 50c; ‘df, 50c; 
I. F., 50c; sup, 50c wenn 
A. W. 14197, tax, m, j, j, a, s, 15° $1.75; 
SB * YOUR * See 
M. M. & T. W. 10263, tax, oct, “15, $1.05; f, 


“a 
a 
{ 
/ 





@N 


“ heen UH “I 


_ 


“I 


No 


62 


71 





27 


25 
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Made from 


Grape Cream of Tartar 


NO ALUM 





4. 


ay she Hct 


$1.05; d f, $1.05... . 

L. 13085, tax, oct, "15, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 85c.. 

. 14830, tax, sept, 
7 


14388, tax, aug, "15, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 90c 
2 14916, I. F 
_ H. W. 14889, tax, oct, 15, $1.30; 
s *., $1.25; sup, $1.... 
bal s, o, "15, 60c; 


i ds bal o, '14, ‘pal a, bal s 


F. L. 10128, sup... 
——- Electric Power co, W ashington, D C, 


c "L. C., Alameda ‘County, Oakland, Cal, 

tax, sept, y to and incl feb, '16 

. 923, sup 
» Ce Wallace, Idaho, tax, o, n, d, 
, Alliance, Ohio, tax, oct, '15, to vor 
mar, 

1. 4. Mason City, Iowa, sup 

14270, tax, bal s, 0, "15, 60c; f, 


‘$i. 75. 
F. of W. H. S. T. 14658, tax, oct, "15, $4.75; f, 
$4.75; d f, $4.75; I. F., 2 
Cc. P. 14585, tax, a, 
ms $1.40; d f, $1.40; R. F., 
Ss. W. 7592, tax, bal a, s, 15, “i 30: f, $1.30; 
x, f, ; 
Ss. ze 12383, tax, bal s, o, ’ 
ie f, i. 
Cc. M. W. “4s01. 
75c; f, 75c; d 
I. U. of W. W. &'M. Tot ax, nov, "15 
E. O. & P. 14215 tax, cept, 15, $4.50; f, $4.50 
df, $4.50; I. F., $1.50; Oc 
8809, ‘tax, bal je 
2? 


M. M. ball S, o, 
“33. $2.60; f, $2.60; d f, 2.5 


60; 1. F., 


15, $1.05; f, $1.05; 


"11440, tax, sept, 15, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 40c 


4. 


fe 6 ie be rebel 


R. F., 50c; sup, 5c 
T. F. 14558, tax, bal s, "14, bal j, bal a, bal s. 
"35. $1.25; f, $1.25; d f, $1.25; R. F., 25¢... 
W. W. 14891, tax, oct, "15, 35¢; ip 35c; df, 
a hy a. wen P 
. 14113, tax, j, a, 8, 


"14805, tax, oct, "15, $1.55; f, $1.55; d f, 
5 


S. P. 8302, tax, bal j. bal a, bal s, 
$2.20; f, $2.20; d f, $2.20; R. F., 25c 
U.N. C. 6939, tax, oct, "15, $10.45; A “$id.4s; 
50 


Pe rig: s, 15, $1.05; 
$1 .05; d f, $1.05; I. F., 25e 
F. i. 8227, tax, bal s, o, "15, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 


- 12282, tax, oct, ‘15, 45c; f, 45c; d f, 
“45¢; I. F., 50c * 

B.R.'C. of A. ., tax, nov, "15 

L. & "& F. H. O. 14400, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, 
14, bal j, bal a, bal m, bal j, bal j, bal a, 
bal s, o, "15, $8.45; f, $8.45; d f, $8.45; I. F., 
50c. 


12674, sup 
. "14914, sup 
Y. V. R. 14892, tax, oct, '15, $1; f, $1; 
$1; I. F., $1; sup, $1 
N. & A. 14767, tax, bal j, bal * bat 0, 
$3.90; f, $3.90; d f, $3.90; I. F., $1.25; 
sup, $2.95 
B. of B. M. & I. S.B.of A., tax, oct, °15 
F. L. 12968, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, o, "15, 
$1.05; f, $1.05; d f, $1.05; I. F., 25¢ 
T. C., Marinette, Wis, ard a Mich, 
tax, feb, '15, to and incl dec, ’ 
wt} Ne.08.. tax, oct, ’15, $3. 65: f, $3.65; 
a. we. M. & C. 11639, tax, bal j, bal j, a, 
> $i.30; i $iso.a t $1 50 
R. M. & C. 11639, tax, bal a, s, ’ 
‘sho; t $1.10; d f, $1.10 
- 14833, tax, oct, 15, $1.10; f, $1.10; d f, 


Vv. B. & A. G. B. 14563, tax, oct, '15, 65c; f, 
65c; d f, 65c 
F. -_ 11366, tax, oct, "15, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 


E. Se & S. 11959, tax, bal m, bal j, bal a, 
bal s, '15, 45c; f, 45c; d f, 45c 

Cc. T. C., Richmond, Ind, tax, july, to and 
incl dec, 

C. I. U. of N. A., st, °1S 

U. L. 11345, tax, bal n, '14, bal f, bal s, o, "1 
75c; f, 75c; d f, 75c; R. F., 

F. & C. M. E. 13206, tax, bal j, bal a, oa 
NY "15, $1.45; f, $1.45; d f, $1.45; R. 


c 
J. 12865, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, o, 
wo t ee d f, $2.35; I. Fr $2.50: 


. 7186, sup 

- 9560, sup 
-P. & S.H. T. & O. 14569, tax, bal j, bal a, bal 
s, 0,°15, $13.05; f, $13.05; d f, $13.05; I. F., 
$2.50; R. F., 50c 
- 12993, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, "15, 50c; 
f, 50c; dif, 
© dee 14342, tax, bal a, bal m, a BL bal i: 
‘bal a, s, "15, $3.40; f, $3.40; i, $3.4 
I. F., $3.75; R. F., $1. 50; sup, Sc 
P. 14926, sup 
W. P. 14927, sup 
W. P. 14927, 


4 


I. U. of P. R. F. + & S. C. S., l-c hatters 
is 6.5 Sexe ccevesacecsvececcecenscens 
W. R. A. U. of A., tax, aug, ’ 
U. M. W. of A., 1-c hatters assess 
= of P. D. & P. of A., tax, oct, ’ 
. L. U., Barre, Vt, tax, may, to and incl 





o> 
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c. ¥ > u. Woodland, Me, tax, bal jan, to and 
a oct, 15 

. L. 14481, tax, oct, 15, $3.10; f, $3.10; d f, 
we I. F., $3.75; sup, 50c 

c. . W. 9605, tax, sept, ‘15, 85c; 
f, "ase: d f, 85c 

PF. L. 14576, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, o, ’ 
90c; f, 90c; d f, 90c; R. F., 

S. & M. W. E. 14797, tax, bal a, bal m, bal i: 
ak to 15, $2.30; f, $2.30; d f, $2.30; 
I. F., $ 

E. +o tax, oct, 
Z. 50c 

F. i. 


P. 


"15, 45c; f, 45c; d f, 45c; 


2.95 
. 12692, tax, bal s, o, , $5.40; f, $5.40; 
: $3.7 75; aan te 
: . 10943, tax, bal s, o, ’ 
"$15. 70; f, $15. 70; “af, $15.70 
F. L. 11449, tax, oct, Saas $3.30; f, $3.30; d f, 
$3.30; I. F., 
W. G. Ss. 14845, tax, ai j, bal a, bal s, o, *15, 
80¢; f, ee: df, 80c; R. F., 25c; sup, 4c.... 
: <. 14229, tax, oct, "15, 65c; 


M. P. 886i, tax, oct, "15, $6.70; f, 
SRE Ee MBER 5 ccna ndakwasiencenhons 
T. P. 14885, tax, oct, "15, 95c; f, 95c; 
95c; I. F., 25c 
H. S. 14543, tax, bal a, bal s, o 
$1.65; d f, $1.65 
oO. E. A. 127 55, tax, bal j, bal j, '15, 10c; 
10c; d f, 10c; I. 
N. P. 10952, tax, bal s, re o, '15, 4c; I. F. 
14868, tax, oct, "15, 55c; f, 55c; ‘d f, 


‘$l. 90 
S. & P. 14931, sup 
C. & P. 14932, sup 
. L. 14933, sup 
. L. U., Jasonville, Ind, 

Z 10384, tax, sept, 15. "esc: f, 85c; d f, 


14909, tax, oct, "15, $1.50; f, $1.50; d f, 


L. 

$1.50; I. F., $5.75 

& E. O. 14601, tax, oct, "15, $1.20; f, $1.20; 
d 


f, $1.20; I. F., $1 
M. 10167, tax, oct, 
d f, $1.10; I. F., $1.2 
& W. 14853, tax, bal s, o, "15, 65c; f, 


Ss. 

er. < f, 65c 

R. 14418, tax, on, "15, $1.55; f, $1.55; 
L. 


df, Yi. 55; I. F., $5.2 
F. 14651, tax, oct, is. $1.30; f, $1.30; d f, 
$1.30; I. F., 25c 
Ass 11978, tax, oct, "15, $3.55; f, $3.55; df, 
5 


"15, $1.10; f, $1.10; 


F 
Tr. 
F. 
5. 
B. 
B. 
Ss. 


j, bal a bal s, o, 


1. 
° 14640, tax, bal j 
, $1.25; R.F., 


$2.40; f, $2.40; df, $2.40; I. F. 

25c¢ 
. _14871, tax, oct, "15, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 

; I. F., $1.50.. 

w. 3 14908, tax, oct, 
$1.03; I. 

F. of M. T. ‘iz tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, bal 
Ss, "15, $10.85; f, $10.85; d f, $10.85; 
: F., 25c: R. F., 25c 

A. = ae bal apr, 
4 “t 

Ss. W. 16519, tax, bal s, o, "15, $1.30; f, $1.30; 
d f, $1.30; bal R. F., 20c 

F. L. 14365, tax, bal a, bal s, 0, '15, $1.05; f, 
$1.05; d f, $1.05; sup, 50c 

F. L. 12794, tax, oct, 15, $1.55; f, $1.55; d f, 
, $1. 55; I. F., $1.25; sup, $ 
.H. & F.C. 1420, I. F 

?. L. 7087, tax, bal n, bal d, ’14, bal m, bal m, 
bal j, bal a, bal s, o, "15, e 25; f, $15.25; 
es. $15.25; I. F., $13.75; R. F., "$1.50; sup, 


"15, $1.03; i, $1.04; d f, 


"15, $2.70; f, $2.70; 


mr’ tax, bal sept, '15, 5c; f, 5c; d f, 5c 
m S. 11959, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, o, "15, 
95; f, $45.95; d f, $45.95; I. F., $1.75; 


> e 

L. C., Vallejo, Cal, tax, o, n, d, 

.1l 587, tax, oct, "15, 90c; f, 90c; at 90c; 
ct R. F. 15 


00 
67 
55 
55 
45 


15 
R5 
65 
85 











igh in ave and absolute in a 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free on request 


WALTER BAKER & C9L” 


Qkeisied 1780. DORCHESTER MASS 





10. R. 
¥. 


Ss. 


.R.S. H. & L. 
_ 35e; d f, 35c 


R. F. H. 14801, tax, bal a, bal s, 
$2.20; f, $2.20; d f, $2.20 . 
B. & A. G. B. 14201, tax, bal s, o, ‘15, 
$1.20; f, $1.20; d f, $1.20; sup, 4c 
Tt. B., etc., 11597, tax, sept, "15, $3.70; f, 
d f, $3.70 
. 14782, tax, oct, '15, $2.20; f, $2.20; d f, 


15, 70c; 
. 14713, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, 


75c; f, 75e; df, 75c; R. F., 50c = 
14551, tax, oct, 15, 35c 


J. of the L. 14759, tax, oct, '15, 


>; f, 75e; d 


5 id 


’. & B. B. M. 147 a7 ‘to bal j, bal j, bal a, s, 


"15, $2.40; f, $2.40; d f, $2.40 


*, L. 8203, tax, s, o, °15, $1.20; f, ‘$i. 20; df, 


T. P. 14707, tax, dec, 


$1.20 


.S. & A. 12646, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, 0, '15, 


$9.60; f, $9.60; d f, $9.60; I. F., $3.25.. 
J ’14, to and incl oct, "15, 
$4.95; f, $4.95; d f, $4.95... ; . 


*. L. 13056, sup 


Ss. 


- & C. M. E. 
*. L. 10128, tax, bal 
‘. 95c; d f, 95c; I. F., 75c erere 
*. L. 7231, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, ’ 


14687, sup mem 
m, bal s, o, °15, 95c; f, 


14, bal j, 
bal s, o, "15, $8.20; 
$19; R.F., $2.50; 


bal m, bal j, bal a, 
f, $8.20; d f, $8.20; I. F., 
sup, 

M. 9560, tax, oct, 


$2.40; I. 


Ww. 13130, tax, oct, 
F,, $1. 


. L. 14783, tax, bal a, bal s, 0, "15, 80c; 
50. 


80c; d f, 80c; I. F., $1.: 


+. L. 14374, tax, bal a, bal, 0, 
25¢ 


$4.20; d f, $4.20; 


P. Ine 12412, tax, bal t be al j, bal j, ame a, = 8, 


o, "15, $1.98; sf an d f, ve 
$1.25. ‘ 
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. aoeee tax, oct, "15, $1.20; f, $1.20; d f, 
1.20 


L. A., ag ee N Y, tax, sis, 
and incl jan, '16 
x -. 


Ss 

T.& 

©. Ee U., a Okla. t tax, a, s, 0, 
T.& 

R T. & L. C., Staten Island, N Y, 


o, n, d, "15 ; 
Cc. L. 'U.. Dunkirk, Ind, tax, june, 
and incl nov, "15 iain 
. 12552, tax, bal a, bal s, 0, "15, 75c; 
75c; d f, 75e i 7 
e 8 > 14403, tax, oct, "15, 95c; f, 


. 14403, tax, oct, "15, 20c; f, 
$1 


. 14693, tax, bal o, ’14, bal a . bal m, 
"15, $1.20; f, $1.20; at. $1. 20; I. F. 


14866, tax, bal j, bal . bal s, 0, 
"15, Mf 60; f, $1.60; d f, ate . F., 2Se; 


LR. E. of A., st 1p 

. D. 8662, can, oct, "15, $2; f, $2; df, 

14441, tax, bal j, bal a, fal s, 
;f, $1; df, $1 we 
.- &S. A. A. 14919, I. 
W. 14894, sup..... 
14167, tax, bal m, bal j 
Is, o, 15, $5.85; f, $5.85; 
5 BR. F.. $1.75.... 
of S. W.., tax, oct, "15 
. of E. W., tax, nov,’ 
14928, I. F 

147 97, tax, bal july, 


PaM> mo my 
peairantre 


* = 
fer 


ars. 
’ 8 


14199, tax, bal a, bal s, o, 

2.15; d f, $2.15; I. F., 

7. 9480, tax, oct, "15, 35c; f, 35c; df, 35c.. 
> tax, oct, '15, $3. 80; f, $3.80; d f, 


Z 


M. E. 14229, sup 
. 14257, tax, bal a, s,’ 
‘df, $2. 15; 1. F., $1 
G.H. & L. 14824, tax, bal a, bal s, o, 


12. 


f, $1.20; d f, $1.20; I. 
N. C. 14712, tax, oct, 

$2.30; I. F., 25c 
M. F. as. S.L A. 12912, ‘tax, oct, 

f, oC d f, $4.05; I. F., $1.25. ‘ 
¥. & . 14538, tax, oct, "15, 75c; f, "75¢; d f, 


o; f, 65¢c; -d f,65¢ 
“; f, 75e; d f, 


. 14807, tax, ’ Dal i. bal j, bal a, bal s, °, 
, 9Se; f, 95sec; d f, 95c; I. F * ~~. 
- 10093, tax, oct, ’15, $1; f, $1; df, $1; 


A. 477i, ‘tax, ‘oct, "15, $1.70; f, $1.70; 
$1.70 
, tax, bal f, bal m, ‘bal a, bal j, bal j, 
"15, $4.60; f, $4.60; d f, $4.60 
& A. 14715, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, 0, '1: 
‘80; f, $8.80; d f, $8.80; I. F., $10.25: 
: $7; sup, 50c.... alia 
14775, tax, sept, "15, $1.10; f, $1.10; df, 
“10 . : 
. 14775, tax, oct, "15, $1.10; f, $1.10; d f, 
$1.10... 
+ 14775, tax, nov, '15, $1.10; f, $ 
$1. 10; I. F., 25¢ 
A. P. & S. R. F. 14912, tax, oct, 
f, $2.55; d f, $2.55; I. F., 50c; sup, 50c 
S. M. 10342, tax, oct, "15, 80c; f, 80c: 
80c; sup, i ¢eees nae 
. of N. A., sup 
SS) , tax, bal s, o, - $12.60; f, $12.60; 
df, $12.60; I. F., $1.2 


ee U., Marlboro and ichakee,” ‘Mass, tax, 
may, to and incl oct, '15.. 
F. T. S. 11939, tax, bal s, o, 15, 45c; f, 45c; 
d f, 45c; sup, 50c 
South Carolina S. F. of L., 
and incl jan, ’ 
. 13033, tax, bal a, t 


Q. 
G. 
. C.L. U., Athol, Mass, aa d, po "Ss.. 
Sf. 
. 


:, Toluca, Ill, sup. . 
. “5. Chariottsville, Va, sup. 
. 14291, tax, bal a, bal s, 
75e; d f, 75c ae / coe 
of T., Columbia, S C, tax, aug, ‘15, 
and incl jan, "16. ee es ae 
. 14632, tax, aug, “15, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 


cole) 


> 
an 


. 14632, tax, sept, "15, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 
14632, tax, oct, '15, 40c; f, 40c; df, 40c.. 
 P. A. 14622, tax, oct, 15, $4.10; f, $4.10; 
f, $4.10.. a 
« We 7180, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, 0, "15, 
50; f, $4.50; d f, $4.50; R. F., 25c 
. P. 14353, tax, oct, ’15, "$13. 10; f, $13.10; 
$13.10; I. F., $1.25.. 
» arn tax, s, o, 15, $2.45; f, $2.45: df, 
2.45; . F., 2Se 
-& S. "14528, tax, oct, 15, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 
kt. FP. Be . 
.. 14884, tax, sept, “4S, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 


£ 


‘ 


Bereet 


Sr mt oom ms mt oy 
ie 
Tiga seta 


"12369, tax, bal a, bal s, 0, 15, $1.05; f, 
"$1.8 d f, $1.05.. oa a 
7241, tax, oct, 15, 55c: f, 55c: df, 55>.. 
. 14670, tax, bal n, '14, bal a, bal a, s, ’15, 
; f, $3; d f, $3.. aes 
" ‘14696, tax, oct, . 
. 14808 tax, bel’ a, bal s, , 0, "15 
75 


- 


. W. P. 14927, 1. F.. 
. L. 8060, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, 14, bal j, 
bal f, bal m, bal a, bal m, bal j, bal d: bal a, 
bal s. o, "15, $6.25; L$ $6.25; df, $6.25; R 


2.50 ian 
14861, tax, ‘bal | a, ‘bal s, 0, ’15, 
f. $2.95; df, $2.95; sup, 50c. . . 
© ae 14935, 
. 14935, 
» We Aberdeen, 's Dak, sup. 
. 14934, sup 
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15. _ bals, 0, "15, $34.90; f, $34.90; d f, $34.90. . $104 
16. F. L. 12222, tax, oct, “15, $1; f, $1; df, $1 3 


R. B. + tax, oct, iS, $2.25; ‘f, 
OWNEYS | = 
‘$i. 50 


50c 
Cocoa, Chocolate ni tog wi saga or 


F. & G. 14660, tax, bal 4 bal Ss, °, “ath 60e; 


and Chocolates B. = S. = 14063, te tax, bal n, "14, bal ij. 
; df, 


bal a, bal s, o, "15, $1.10; f, $1.10 
$1.10; sup, $1.25.... ‘ . 
: G. H. & I. 14838, ta "15, $3.7 
are household words in those shistay Siri, Bas Os & 
G. W. 14908, I. F.. m4 
homes where quality and C. 1, U., Panther Creek Valley, Pa, sup 
if. Su Royersford and Spring City, Pa, tax, 
moderate prices are 7 feb, to and incl july, '15 - é Za 
appreciated. a F. of L., tax, apr, to ae -_ 
Cc. L. C., San Joaquim County. Stockton, 
Cal, tax, feb, to and incl oct, 
I. 7 of B. & H., 1-c hatters assess 


All Lowney’s products Ze r. , Joplin, Mo, tax, july, to and incl dec, 

meet the Government a. ‘14881, oo ‘oct, "15, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 
F. L. 8806, tax, bal 15, 3.10; f, $ 

standard, Dr. H. W. J te aso is, § 0: £, $3.10; 


Wiley’s and the Westfield ae | 7, 9605, tax, oct, “is, 85c: f, 85c; 
a PT bal j, s, "15, 
Standards of pure foods. $3.35: f, $3.35; df $345.0. 
L. P. 14834, tax, bal a, ae o, "15, $1.60; f, 
81-005 d f, $1.60; I. F.. 25c.-.., 
. U., Arecibo, P R, tax, j, a, s, 


For Your Children’s Sake Wises, tana 15, B10; f, $1.36; a 


A. W. 14371, tax, a, s, '15, $1.50; f, $1.50; d f, 


$1.50 
A. W. 

















15. I.U.C. M. & E. T. L. & H., tax, o, n, "15... 
. U. of C. W. & A. W. of N. A., tax, oct, "15.. 

Cc. L. U., Du Quoin, Ill, tax, j, a, s, "15 
c.¢. B. ¥. we tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, o, °15, 
$3.20; f, $3.20; d f, $3.20; I. F., $2.50; 


leo Le 14846, tax, bal Ao, * 

"$1.15; d f, $1.15. ; 
F. x 14276, tax, s, 0, 15, $1.40; f, $1.40; 
8 14588. tax, S, 0, "15, $5. 25; f, $5.25; df, 


. 14501, , bal s, 0, '15, '55c; f, S55e; 
‘d f, 55c; I. F., 
A. C FT. C.. Zieensing, Pa, tax, july, to 
14859, tax, oct, 15, $2.80; f, $2.80; and incl dec, *1 
’ $2.80: I. F., CL. U., S Yebasbury, Vt, tax, feb, to and 


‘on 
' 12333, hol oct, "15, $1.50; f, $1.50; d f, incl july, 
I. F. W. U. of the U. S. & Can., 


- 12916, tax, oct, "15, 50c; 
50c 


mi 
erenne 
S-ROF ye 


6. 
1809, "tax, oct, 


2 
_ 

"* 

-h> 


bet athe 
arerr 


wv 
is 


“i “i456, tax, bal a, bal s, 0, ’15, 
; f, $2.40; d f, $2.40 
i 4785, tax, bai a, bal s, 0, "15, $3.05; 


f, $3.05; d f, $3.0. 


rBees 


Ss. 
F. 
L. M. 14375, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, '14, s, d .Jj. .O. (junashans 
"15, $4.85; f, $4.85; d f, $4.85; bal 1-c hat- .J. & E.O. 4% 3 

2c 15, $2.90; f. $2.90; 


-. assess, 1 W. C. 7% 14347, tax, oct, 
Cc. W. 10184, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, 0, d f, 

"15, “$2.00; f, $2.60; d f, 2.60; R. F., 25c 
F. L. 12739, tax, bal a, bal s, o, ‘15, 95c; f, 5c 

95ce; d f, 95c; I. F., $2.50 5 3: 5. H. N. 14742, ton, bal a, bal s, 0, 
F. L. 7231, sup .70; 7 : , $1.70 is 
H. P. W. 14886, tax, oct, "15, $2.60; f, $2.60; C. P. A. 14286, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, 0, ’15, 
md f, $2.60; I. F., $2 $5.10; f, $5.10; d f, $5.10; I. F., $5; sup, 4c 
F. L. 14636, tax, bal m, bal j, i A. W. 14667, tax, bal m, bal j, bal j, bal a, 

$1.50; f, $1.50; d f, $1.50; R. Ee >... ‘ bal s, o, "15, $3.35; f, $3.35; d f, $3.35; 
W. D. 12493, , bal a, bal om * 7 R. F., 75c; sup, 86c Kee 1PEG EY 
bf, 75c; d f, 75c; I. F., 63c; sup, $2.10 F. Le ag tax, bal j, bal a, bs 

> o. & S. Wr 10875, tax, bal a, bal m, : 4A $3. 75; df, $3.75; I. F. 

‘bal j, bal i, bal a, bal s, ° "15, $11.20; 25¢ ae 

f, $11.20; d f, $11.20; I. F., $1.25; sup, C. E. 10634, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, o, ‘15, 
F 50c $5.95; f, $5.95; d f, $5.95; I. F., $3.75; 
L. W. 14609, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, bal j, Be, es See Gs len nc cdsens Mises 
bal j, bal a, bal s, o, '15, $4.75; f, $4.75; df, S. T. A. 14844, tax, s, o, "15, $9.90; f, $9.90; 


Ra adem eekiaesene ens seunens soeneane d f, $9.90.. , : 
F. P. 11431, tax, bal a, bal m, bal j, balfa, M. W. B. 11317, tax, bal a, s, "15, $2.40; f, 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2102 tayiors:. 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 
332 East 103d Street 
Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 


549 to559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: 








19. F. L. 12756, tax, bal s, bal d, ’14, bal j, bal f, 





’ bal a, bal s, 0, ” 


. F., $1.25; 


, bal j, bal a, bal s, o, 


f, $6.59; I. F., $11.28: 
;. 8288, tax, bal a, 0, 15, $2.40; f, $2.40; 


- F., $6.25; sup, 50c 
10; d f, $9.40; I. F., $1.50; 


2. A. none tax. oct, "15, $2.65; 
d "7 $2.65; I. $1 

“ yp BAF a Ga, tax, ja ‘a » a 3S 

. 14639, tax, oct, "15, $4.65; f, $4.65; df, 


» "1S, 45c; f, 45e; d f, 


c 
. sore. tax, oct, "15, $1.45; f, $1.45; 
$1.4 patieatdaim was 
14804, tax, oct, ’15, $2.05; f, $2.05; df, 


5 
'. 14888, tax, sept, "15, .- f, 
- 14888, tax, oct, "15 


P. Melnikon, Madison, Wis, sup 
: E. U. of N. A., tax, oct, 15 
Gam, Sept, "BF... cccvecs 
- &c. ‘ .U. of A., tax, oct, "15. 
oS Thurber, Texas, tax, apr, to and 


n 
. S. 1484s, sup 
. 7479, tax, bal m, bal a, bal a, bal s, o, 
, $4.15; f, $4.15; df, $4.15; I. F., $1. 
. 8434, tax, oct, 15, $1.70; f, $1. 70; df, 


. &C: S. C. 12737, tax, oct, 15, 80c; f, 
, $2.50. 
. 8934, ‘tax, oct, "15, 9Se; f, 95c; 


147 33, tax, oct, "15, $1.50; f, $1.50; 
1.50; I. F., $1.2 

° M. T. 14221, tax, ‘bal vm, "15, 10c; f, 

10c; d f, 10c 

. L. 14869, tax, bal a, bal s, a. "15, $1.40; 

f, ha 40; df, $1.40; I. F., $1; sup, $1. 


L. 12953, tax, bal a, bal s, 0, ‘15, $4.90; 


"15, $1.40; f, $1.40; 
d f, $1.40; I. F., 
R. F. H. 84, tax, tel c. bals, o, '15, $3.30; f, 
"$53°30: d f, $3.30. 

. L. 14190, tax, - j, bal a, bal s, o, & 
"$2.50; f, $2.50; d f, $2.50; I. F., $22.50; 
R. F., 50c; sup, 24c. 

Cc. 14546, tax, oct, 
35 


‘af, 
F. L. fti73: tax, Sey "15, 


18c 

F. L. 14716, tax, bal f, bal j, bel e bal s, o, 
"15, $1.60; f, $1.60; d f, $1.6 F., $2.50 

F. L. 14781, tax, bal a, bal m, bali. bal, bal a, 
bal s, 0, ‘15, $39.67; f, $39. “ef | G f, $39.66; 
I. F., $26.25; R. F., "50c; sup, 

Cc. M. 14061, tax, oct, 15, $2. ro f, $2.85; 
df, $2.85. I. F., $5; sup, 25c 


70 


53 
95 


20 


95 
50 


08 
50 
35 
35 


15 
00 


oe m, bal a, bal m, bal j, bal j, bal > bal s, 
“23, $4.15: f, $4.15; d f, $4.15; 1. F 
F., 25c; sup, 50c 


R. 
20. I. S. U. of A., tax, 


, tax, oct, "15 

TC. ¢ Carterville, Ill, tax, july, to and incl 
ec 

Ss. RS “3B: 14188, tax, oct, ’15, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 


U. 1 H. W. 14363, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, bal s, 
hey fog f, 85c; d f, 85c; I. F., 25c; R. F., 
Be: $1. 
Cc. S. kB. P.W. 9605, sup 
L. M. 14375, sup 
F. L. 14864, tax, oct, '15, 80c; f, 80¢; d f, 80c. 
A. L. 14816, tax, bal s, o, 15, $2.10; f, $2. 10; 


Sc 

- 10615, tax, bal s, o, "15, $1.65; f, 
$1.65; d f, $1.65; I. F., - 

F. L. 13136, tax, oct, 


. 13015, tax, o, n, d, . ¢é 
. 50; f, $5.50; d f, $5. 50; sup, 53. 35. 

W. 14831, tax, bal m, bal j, bal j, bal a, 
bal s, 0, '15, $13.25; f, $13.25; d f, $13.25; 
ha $1.25; R. F., 50c; sup, $1.35 

F. 12794, tax, bal m, gel i: bal s, °15, 20c; 
Pa 206; d f, 20c; I. F., 

H. 2. E., etc., sup 

ae & F.C. ppees, tax, sept, '15, $7.45; f, 
$745. d f, $7.4 

G. W. 14367, tax, bal a, bal s, o, “15, 95c; f, 
95c; d f, 95c; I. F., 50c 

Ss. W. 10833, tax, oct, °15, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35¢ 

E. C. & S. 11959, oa. bal s, 'bal oO, "15, 20c; 
f, 20c; d f, 20c; I. 25c¢ 

Ss. S. 14727, tax, S, 0, Tis: 90c; f, 90c; d f, 90c; 


F. & o M. E. 14057, =, we s, bal o, n, 15 
$1.10; f, $1.10; d f, $1. 
H. N. M. P. & B. si76, = bal a, o, ’” 
oe f, $3.60; d f, $3.60 
U., Wilder, Vt, tax, apr, to and incl 
we 15 
4.5 14815, tax, oct, "15, $1.95; f, $1.95; 
1,9 


p 
'B Judd, Burlington, Iowa, sup 
ane, Bridgeport, Conn, sup 
. E. & S. A. A. 14919, sup 
- i 
-&L.c., Red Wing, Minn, tax, o, n, d, "15 
. L. U., Rumford, Me, tax, may, ’15, to and 
incl jan, ’1 
-L. & S. D. E. 14822, tax, oct, "15, $1.60; f, 
$1.60; d f, $1.60 
C. F. 14835, tax, s, 0, "15, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 
85c; I. F., 50c 
S. T. B., etc., 14268, tax, bal m, bal s, o, 15, 
$1.35; f, "$1.35; d f, $1.35; sup, 4c 
T. S. 9608, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal j,’ 
25c; f, 25c; d f, 25c 
S. E. 14697, tax, oct, 15, 35c; f, 35c; d f, a 
W. 14631, tax, s, o, ’15, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 
F. L. 14257, tax, bal s, 0, "15, $1. 80; f, dus 80; 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





If you live in New York, you will save money by 
burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 











Trimo Pipe Wrenches 


SUPERIOR TOOLS 














f, $1.80; I. F., 
an H. 14685, wt a, bal s, bal o, n, "15, 
“= 35; f, $3.35; d f, $3.35; I. F., $8.75; 
R. 1.50 
F. & 


“330 
. 11757, tax, nov, '15, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 


a " = bal a, s 
$12. 30; df, $12.30; I. F., 3? 
G. M. 14319, tax, oct, "15. "$11.75; f, $11.75; 
d f, $11.75; R. F., 25c: sup, 50c 
H.N. & A. 14714, tax, bal j, bal j_ bal a, bal s, 
f, $7.24; d f, $7.23; I. F., 
1.75 


J MM tax, j, a, s, o, "15, 
"$12.40; f, $1240; df, $12.40; R. F., $15.50; 
l-c hatters assess, 62c; l-c assess to or- 
ganize women workers, 62c..........+.-- 

J. W. 14470, tax, sept, "15, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 


» 3S, 8Se; f, BSe; d f, 


mR 
. H. 12993, tax, bal june, '15, 5c; f, 5c; d f, 
~— 


. 12757, tax, nov, "15, 50c; f, 50c; 
sup, § 
F. H. "13827, tax, bal m, bal j, s, o, "15, $3.85; 
f, $3.85; d f, $3.85; I. F., 25c 
Cc. L. U. Chicopee, Mass, tax, o, n, d, 
Cc. L. U., Fremont, Mont, tax, o, n, d, 43, 


. & T. 7348, tax, oct, 15, $3; f, $3; df, 


. 12706, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, '14, bal j, 
f, bal m, bal a, bal m, bal j, -y j, balja, 
$2.90; f, $2.90; » #2: 90; 


c. iss, ae oct, 


S. P. 8302, tax, bal a, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, 
15, $2.25; f, $2.25; d f, $2.25; R. F., 25c.. 

Belmont County Cc. T. & L. A., Bellaire, Ohio, 
tax, aug, '15, to and incl jan, '16 

T. & L. C., Oglesby, Ill, tax, n, d, 


S. W. P. 7592, tax, bal a, bal s, o, ’15, $1.40; 
f, $1.40; d f, $1.40 

F. L. 14636, tax, ‘bal a, s, 15, $1.35; f, $1.35; 
4G £, SI.3S; RB. Fu. SUBS. 22. ccccccvcccves 

T.G. C.I.A. of A., tax, 0, n, d,’ 


24. 


27. 


A. W. 14667, tax, bal a, bal s,, bal o, n, ’ 
$1.30; f, $1.30; d f, $1.30 

A. T. W. 14852, tax, bal j, bal a, s, 15, $3.85; 
f, $3.85; d f, $3.85; I. F., $1; sup, 
- L. 14646, tax, nov, ‘15, 35c; f, 35e; d f, 
35c 


O. of A., tax, oct, ’ 
° 14855, tax, nov, ‘15, 45c; f, 45c; 


4 2 Ss. 14460, ‘tax, bal a, bal s, 0, "15, $1.05; 
tL $1.05; d f, $1.05; . 40c 

F. & C. M. E. 14046, tax, 0, n, ‘15, 70c; f, 
70c; d f, 7¢ 

H. O. A. 14788, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, o, 
"15, fase B85 at ces 75c.. 

F. se ae, tax, o, n, "15, $1.60; f, $1. 60; df, 


, 14491, tax, s,o, 15, $1; f, $1; df, 


9608, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, ‘15, 
*s6:98, f, $6.95; d f, $6.95; I. F., $8.75; 


_R. F. 

S. M. 

C. L. C., San Bernardino, Cal, sup.... 

P. 

T. & L. A., Minneapolis, Minn, tax, july, 
to and incl dec, ’ 

T. A., Fort Edward, N Y, tax, dec, ‘15, to 
and incl may, 16 

* on > Ill, 


M. W. 'B. "317, tax o, n, "15, $4.70; f, $4.70; 
d 


Ss. W. 13086, tax, sept, ‘15 
S. W. 13086, tax, oct, "15 
F. L. 11643, tax, oct, 15, $1.25; f, $1.25: d f, 
$1.25; sup, $1.25 
U. N. M. 11016, = s, 
5; d f, $38. 
. 14577, oy bal 7, bal . bal ae@* 
"$1.95: f, $1.95; d f, $1.95; R. 75¢ 
C.F. & P. W. 14421, tax, bal a, bai s, bal o, n, 
"15, $1.5se « $1.55; df, $1.55; R. F., 50c 
W. D. 12493, tax, bal n, bal d, '14, bal f, 
bal m, bal a, bal m, bal j, ‘15, 95c; f, 95c; 


LW. 14793, tax, bal j,'bal a, bal s, bal o, '15, 
Wy 20c; d f, 20c; R. F., 25c 
- 1278s, tax, bal i. bal a, bal s, o, ’ 
f, $2.75; d f, $2.75; I. F., 50c; R. F 


09, I. F 
. O. 14204, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, o, 
-70; f, $11.70; d f, $11.70; R. F., 
Ss sup, Ea cecgeasagesaceeseeesenes 
. P. & S. H. T. & O. 14569, tax, bal o, 
n, bal d,’14, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal m, 
i; bal j, bal a, bal s, bal o, n, 15, $14.10; 
% $14.10; d f, $14.10; I. F., $3.75; R. F 
25c 
G. M. G. T. L. & H. 14377, tax, nov, /15, 
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WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORS OF HARDWOOD 


Strips, Wood-carpet, Parquetry. For old or new houses. We Sell direct to the 
consumer in localities where we have no agents. Your carpenter can install 
our flooring. Send for our catalogue in natural wood colors. 


WOoOOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. New Albany, Ind. 


























27. $3.33; f, $3.34; d f, $3.33 30. A. W. 14874, tax, oct, ’ 
M. W. 8145, tax, a, s, 0, n,’15, $1.40; f, $1.40; SSe.... Pr ee 
df, $1.40; R. F., $1.75 >. W. 14908, I. F 
F.&C.M.E 14160, tax, oct, 15, $1 20; f, L. P. 14926, I. F 
$1.20; d f, $1.20; I. F., $2.50 A. W. 14813, tax, bal june, °15 
S. & M. W. B. 10333, tax, sept, "15, 50c; f, d f, 70c : i 
50c; d f, 50c . B. & R. W. 14930, sup.. 
L. L. 11943, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, * C. & S. O. 14204, sup.. 
bal a, bal m, bal a, s, 15, $5.40; L. U., Brooklyn, N Y, sup 
d f, $5.40 I. F., $1.25; sup, 8c 4 Gustafson, Boulder, Colo, sup 
A. L. 14816, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, .. U., Trenton, N J, sup. . 
f, 20c; d f, 20c.. 10128, sup seeee 
R. W. 14910, I. F.. ‘ U., Westerly, , tax, dec, '15, to 
A. W. 11827, tax, bad 5. ‘bal a, s, o, "15, $1.30; P incl may, '16 
f, $1.30; df, $1.30.. . S. of A., tax, oct, ’15.. 
H. M. 14209, tax, “4 "15, $11.25; f, $11.25 I. — , tax, s, 0, 15, $1.20; f, $1. 20; 


d f, $11.25; I. F., $14.50.. ‘ 2 $12 
. "15, $1.95; f, $1.95; 


~ 
Ne 
INI 
An mr 


ek) 


Ts) 
= 


om0=008 
a 
88 sssusss 


™w 
an 


F. L. 13178, tax, bai o, bal n, bal d, ’14, bal j, 
bal f, bal m, bal a, bal m, bal j, bal i: * a, 
se 15, $7.35; f, $7.35; df, $7.35 P.. ; 

G ¥ Phillips, Lincoln, Nebr, sup ‘ : . 14383, tax § s, mq "15, $24.95: f, 
.U.C.M. & E. T. L. & H., sup : $24.95: d f, $24.95.. 

"1S $1.05; f, A. W. 14811, tax, bal a, bal s, o, $7. 75: 


f, $7.75; d f, $7.75; I. F., 50c; R. F., 25c.. 

I. B. of M. of Ww. E ‘ sup B. 14055, tax, oct, '15, 35c; ',, 35c; d ft 35c 

M. 5, Ps . P. B. M. 9309, tax, oct, "15, $1.70; 

ce we al. Go Baton Rouge, La, ‘tax, apr, to d f, $1.70.. wee 

and incl sept, '15 N. & A. 14755, tax, bal j j, bal 

. A. of B. & S. I. W., “sup : sslioiaas + $2.05; f, $2.05; d ps o0s.'t 

. 11623, tax, nov, ‘15, 75; f, 75c; d f, sarees, 
ea 7, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, ‘‘ 
"15, 4.58; f, $1.10; .90; f, $2.90; d f, $2.90....... 

ees . .M. & . , tax, nov, 

of P. % 9003, ‘tax, nov, ‘15, $1. 40; f, : . & P. of A., tax, nov, "15... 

40; d f, $1. oes -R.C s ee 

. 11587, bal in, , 10¢; ‘sup, 84c 

. 14800, tax, sept, ‘15, $2. 70; f, $2.70; df, 

0; I 


;  « 
. & A. G. es f, Small supplies. 
Advertisements, AM FEp. 
tax, bal o, n, 15, $2.30; f, Subscriptions, AM Frop. . 
I F., $1.25. Premiums on bonds 
a 14659, “tax, bal j, bal j.’ is, 15e; f f, eee 
: df, 1Sc... ee Cee cee: $76,416 06 
"14833, tax, nov, "15, $1.10; f, $1. ‘10; df, — 
$1. 10; sup, 4c ‘ 3 3 
B. S. O. 14719, tax, bal i. bal i, bal.a, a "i EXPENSES 
80 


Ae f, $1.80; d f, $1. ‘ 
” 13122, tax, nov, '15, 70c; f, 70c; - November, ‘15, rent, American Security and 


Trust co : $495 00 
.S. W. 14519, tax, nov, '15, 85c; f, 85c¢ Salary, office employes, week ending nov 6, ’15: 
‘ o@ D F Manning, $30; L A Sterne, $26; D L 
F. L. 12648, tax, bai j, bal a, bal ry o, ’15, Bradley, $18; I M Rodier, $22.50; I M 
$1.40; f, $1.40; d f, $1.40; R. F., Lauber, $19; W H Howlin, $25; A E Haw- 
H. S. 10399, tax, nov, ‘15, ‘$11. 70; . ii. 70; kins, $17; G A Boswell, $22.50; R S Thomas, 
d f, $11.70; acct I. F., $1.63....... q : $15; M Webster, $20; S Lankford, $34.72; 
Cc. W. 14590, tax, bal j, ‘pal j, bal a, bal s Ss, "0, F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $23.78; 
th $9.05; f, $9.05; df, $9.05; I. F., 25. E E R Brownley, $27.40; W von Edzdorf, 
. F. of W. H. S. T. 14658, tax, nov, '15, # 70; f, $17; F E Waggaman, $i5; M M Connell, 
oe d f, $4.70; I. F., 75c $14; S B Woolls, $18; E J Tracy, $14; H K 
Ss. M. P. 14624, tax, bal j, bal a, s, Myers, $16; G P Boswell, $15; M J Sugrue, 
$1 ‘80; f, $1.80; d f, $1.80 $15; M R Ford, $15; M M Coates, $11; 


7, tax, bai’ oO, n, 


~ 14394, Se bal a, s, 
$1.1 
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= 
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eer tolr ie 
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$18; E R Brownley, $18.24; W von Ezdorf, 
$17; F E Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, 
$18.84; S B Woolls, $21; E J Tracy, $17.36; 
H K Myers, $16; G P Boswell, $15; M J 
Sugrue, $15; M R Ford, $15; M M Coates, 
$11; L von Kreuter, $11; A D Cecil, $15; 
J McDonald, $10; E R Illingworth, $15; HH 
Ruebsam, $16; E Hart, $10; F A Man- 
ning, $10; V L Young, $15; P B Pot- 
ter, $12; L P Chamberlain, $10; J A Ross, 








Lauber, $19; W H Howlin, $25; A E Haw- 
kins, $17; G A Boswell, $18; R S Thomas, 
$15; M Webster, $20; S Lankford, $29.89; 
F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $18; 
E R Brownley, $16; W von Ezdorf, $17; 
F E Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, $14; 
S B Woolls, $18; E J Tracy, $14; H K 


Myers, $16; G P Boswell, $15; M J Sugrue, 
$15; M R Ford, $15; M M Coates, $11; 
$11; 


L von Kreuter, A D Cecil, $24.82; 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 77 
INVENTIONS MARKETED 
HIS COMPANY’S Principal Business is to develop for the market original and pat- 
ented products of its own Laboratories. Its Sales Department will consider outside 
patented inventions. Send copy of patent with stamps for return. McCORMICK 
LABORATORIES, McCORMICK ACTURING CO. Dayton, Ohio 
THE STEEL SCAFFOLDING CO. Bricklayers’ Scaffolds Carpenters’ Scaffolds 
Plasterers’ Scaffolds Shingiers’ Scaffglds 
Manufacturers of Stuccoers’ Scaffolds Painters’ Scaffolds 
eé 99 
-_ 
L von Kreuter, $11; A D Cecil, $32.50; 8. z's: C R Gilbert, $10; A E Rush, $10; 
J McDonald, $10; E R Illingworth, $15; E B Kane, $10; P G Wrenn, $10; M Covert, 
H H Ruebsam, $16; E Hart, $10;F A Man- $10; F M Sears, $10; E F Lollo, $10; 
ning, $10; V L Young, $15; P B Potter, FW Dodge, $10; C J Dorr, $16.78; SM 
$12; L P Chamberlain, $10; J A Ross, $18; Warren, $10; H B Rodier, $11.43; week end- 
C R Gilbert, $10; A E Rush, $21.43; E B ing. nov 6, '15, J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, 
Kane, $10; P G Wrenn, $13.93; M Covert, ; E C Howard, $18; S E Woolls, $19; 
$10; F M Sears, $10; E F Lollo, $10; F W Py Faber, $19; J E Giles ryt $26 $862 14 
Dodge, $10; C J Dorr, $15; S M Warren, Salary ,week ending nov 6, , F C Thorne 35 00 
$14.04; B Manuel, $10; H B Rodier, $10. . $769 80 9. Organizing expenses, J J Fitzpatrick Lite ot 287 49 
Organizing expenses: J G Brown, $50; J D Refund of overpayment of sept, '15, tax, F. ¥. 
ER CG s.6/asonanenciueesecscaun's 100 00 Pe fe SL v oncanecussavete 
Organizing expenses (l-c hatters), W Collins 45 00 Money received and not receipted for, S. W. 
Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $27; H L Didticnuétetenhiebekendinetetnnee see 90 
Eichelberger, $60; J A Flett, $58; E T Flood, Refund of overpayment of sept, ‘15, tax, 
$75; T H Flynn, $70; H Frayne, $125; W. R. & R. W. 14565, W Sinzdak.... 15 
S Iglesias, $45; JL Lewis, $80; F H McCar- Legislative expenses: A E Holder, $57 
thy, $65; J M Richie, $30; S Sontheimer, A E Holder, $57; J P Egan, $53.50 167 50 
$40; H Streifler, $60; C P Taylor, $70; Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias 60 50 
C Wyatt, $65; C O Young, $70.. 940 00 10. Refund of overpayment of june, ‘15, tax, 
Organizing expenses (l-c hatters): P F Duffy, $1.05 and initiation fee, 25c; F. L. 14859, 
$65; M Kelleher, $40; J E Roach, $75; M SR eee 1 30 
Scully, i ikks sce eean ek detent 245 00 Refund of overpayment of june, '15, tax, G. & 
. Organizing ex enses: J G Brown, $50; o 3 D F. 10615, L Heidtman, secy. . 15 
ce FE eee ‘ 100 00 Refund of overpayment of july, "15, tax, 
Organizing expenses (1- -c hatters), W Collins 45 00 B. & L. P. M. 9136, W J Wagner, secy 15 
Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $27; H L Day books, A Zichtl & co....... 306 50 
Eichelberger, $60; J A Flett, $58; E T 100-pp ledgers, A Zichtl & co....... 322 83 
Flood, $75; T H Flynn, $70; Ss Iglesias, 200-pp ledgers, A Zichtl & co...... 214 07 
$45; J L Lewis, $80; F H McCarthy, $65; 12. Salary, office employe, week ending nov 13, 
J M Richie, $30; S Sontheimer, $40; H » Be S 9 errr 26 00 
Streifler, $60; C P Taylor, $70; C Wyatt, Postage on Am Frp, P Oo dept. . 100 00 
$65; C O Young, $70........ gE Se ee 815 00 13. Services as asst secy, San Francisco Con- 
Organizing expenses (l-c hatters): P F Duffy, vention, F J Bonnington...... 50 00 
; M Kelleher, $40; J E Roach, $75; Services as sergeant-at-arms, San Francisco 
kf eee 245 00 Convention, James Gallagher. , 36 00 
Legislative expenses, J P Egan... 53 50 Services as messenger, San Francisco Con- 
One halftone of new office building, Standard vention, James Coulsting. . 36 00 
Engraving 0 EE Pee ES 9 75 Services on roll-call, San Francisco ‘Con- 
Organizing expenses (l-c hatters): M Scully, vention, W H Ellis..,...... 36 00 
89; Roach, $36.71..... 103 60 Services as proofreader of proceedings, ‘San 
Salary and ame relative to A F of L Ex- Francisco Convention, W M Garrett 36 00 
hibit, Panama Exposition, Grant Hamilton 62 00 Salary, office employes, week ending nov 13, 
Excess freight charges on four boxes of conven- "15, J rag $35; R L Guard, $35; F L 
tion matter, shipped from Washington, Faber, $19; SE Ww oolls, $19; E C Howard, 
D C, to San Francisco, Cal, Southern eerie 126 00 
eee errr ere 26 69 Typewriting c case 160342, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Salary and expenses relative to A 'F of L relative to B. 232, Frank Imwalle 3 00 
Exhibit, Panama Exposition, Grant Hamil- Salary and expenses, relative to A F of L Ex- 
Db cadbeeroepdsocevenesenassweneestas 62 50 hibit, Panama sepeiien. Grant Hamil- 
Salary, office employes, “week ending nov 13, crcceskdnebenawee : cxice ven 61 50 
15: D F Manning, $30; L A Sterne, $26; Salary, week ending nov 13, '15, F C Thorne 35 00 
D L Bradley, $18; I M Rodier, $18.85; Pres Gompers dues for year ‘16, The Natl 
I M Lauber, $19; W H Howlin, $25; A E Geographic Society. atin ws ake 2 00 
Hawkias, $17; G A Boswell, $18.85; R S ae ot office employes, week ending nov 20, 
Thomas, $15; M Webster, $20; S Lankford, "15: D F Manning, $30; L A Sterne, $26; 
$29.79; F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, DL iF $18; I M Rodier, $18; I M 
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Carnrick’s 

Soluble Food— 
A Milk and Cereal 
Food for Infants, 
Invalids, and —_ 
peptics : $3 





Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. 


REED @ CARNRICK 
42 te 46 Germania Ave. 


Antiseptic 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Zymocide— 


A Colorless, Non- 
poisonous, Liquid 











13. JiMcDonald, $10; E R Illingworth, $15; 
H H Ruebsam, $16; E Hart, $10; F A 
Manning, $10; V L Young, $15; P B Pot- 
ter, $12; L P — eo #10: J A Ross, 
$18; C R Gilbert, $10; Rush, $10; 
E B Kane, $10; P.G + ag gio, M Covert, 
$10; F M Sears, $10; E F Lollo, $10; 
F W Dodge, $10; C J Dorr, $15; E C Scott, 
$15; S M Warren, $10; B Manuel, $10; 
H B Rodier, $10; A G Russell (1 4-7 days), 
Saints nia phasis bs biti shee titan “edn 

Strike benefits to T. S. 12502, for first week 
ending oct 9, ’15, om sixteen members, San- 
IS ec oie dines ate bali . 

On acct expenses as A F of L delegate to 
union label trades dept, San Francisco 
Convention, J E Giles.......... WP ES 

l4e Refund of overpayment of aug, ‘15, tax 
F. L. 12362, Benj Fowler, secy. lait 

Refund ‘of ee of sept, “NS, tax 
So. B. BGRG, & T TOR. ccc ccvccsnes 

Refund of money ieee and not receipted 
for, A. W. 12006, Sr Mateo Garcia. : 

Refund of overpayment of a, Sc; j, 30c; 
and s, 15c; tax, F. L. 12985, W O Brien ‘ 

Refund of overpayment of initiation fees, L. P. 
Rey Go SUI. cccccccececcccee 

Refund of money received and not receipted 
Sor, MR. To. SGGRG, F Jace. 2... ccccccess 
Refund of money received and n ot receipted 
for, F. L. 11045, J O Griffins, secy.. ane 
l-c assess to organize women workers, S. 
* » | re rorneTs 
Refund of money pram and not ‘receipted 
for, S. G. M. P. 14624, Jos F. Ulirich...... 
15. Legislative expenses, J P Egan.... leita 
Organizing expenses: J G Brown, $50; J D 
Sh 1 a¢i¢edacdandsecesencenes 
Organizing expenses (l-c hatters), Wm Collins 
Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $27; H L 
Bichelberger, $60; J A Flett, $58; E T Flood, 
$75; T H Flynn, $70; Santiago Iglesias, 
$45; J L Lewis, $80; F H McCarthy, 
$65; J M Richie, $30; S Sontheimer, $40; 
H Streifler, $60; C P Taylor, $70; Cal 
Wyatt, $65; C O Young, $70............. 
Organizing expenses (l-c hatters): P F Duffy, 
$65; M Kelleher, $40; J E Roach, $75; 
Fe eae ere 
Bal,expenses as member of auditing and cre- 
dential committee, San Francisco Con- 
vention, E Lewis Evams................ 
Bal expenses as member of auditing and cre- 
dential committee, San Francisco Con- 
CUR. TE GG REGRET. cncccsesesccccecece 
16. Organizing expenses, H Frayne............ 
Expenses as member of auditing and cre- 
dential committee, San Francisco Con- 
Sete, Des GOCE, 2 oc ceccccecece 

17. Strike benefits to C. F. & P. W. 14451, for 


"15, Henry Napp, 


a _week ending oct 23, 


Refund of money received and not receipted 
for, A. W. 14815, Juan Velez............ 
Refund of overpayment of aug, ‘15, tax, P. 
B.\M. 9309, W B Cougle.. 
Refund of overpayment of initiation fees, F. L. 
EE Se NE, ne weed eentcanssece 
Refund of overpayment of j, 60c; j, 60c; '15, 
tax, F. L.'14566, B H Bramble, secy...... 
Refund of money Teceived and not receipted 
for, F. L. 14566, B H Bramble, secy...... 
Refund of overpayment on supplies, H. N. & 
maA. 14655, R 
Refund of overpayment of a, 30c, s, 
15, tax, H. N. & A. 14655, M Rose....... 


$731 


83 


64 00 


N 


53 


100 
45 


815 


245 


84 


154 
25 


59 00 


00 


00 


00 


00 
35 
82 
15 
50 
20 
12 
52 


18. 


20. 


21. 


Refund of overpayment of july, 
ie DEOee BEE BOER, BUF cc cccccncesces 
Refund of overpayment of june, 
A. W. 14815, Juan Valez 
Refund of overpayment of june, 
A. W. 14815, Juan Valez 
ao of overpayment of aug, ‘15, 
L. 14365, R Martinez, secy....... 
Refund of overpayment of a, 30c; s, 
15, tax, E. C. 11959, J J McAndrews 
Organizing expenses, J D Chubbuck.... 
Organizing expenses (l-c hatters), Wm “Collins 
Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $27; L 
Eichelberger, $54; J A Flett, $56; E T Flood, 





= 


45c; 


$39; T H Flynn, $44; Hugh Fr: ayne, $25; 
Santiago Iglesias, $45; J L Lewis, $34: 
F H McCarthy, $49; J M Richie, $30; 
S Sontheimer, $40; H Streifler, $54; C P 


Taylor, $44; Cal Wyatt, 
S44 


Organizing expenses ‘(- -c ‘hatters) 


$49; C O Young, 


P F Duffy, 


$49; M Kelleher, $40; J E Roach, $39; 
8 7 OY a er em 
Legislative expenses, ‘A E Holder. . ale 
Stamps: 2,000 I-c, $20; 2,000 2-c, $40; 300 
3-c, $9; 300 4-c, $12; 200 5-c, $10; 200 6-c, 
$12; 200 8-c, $16;4200 10-c, $20; PO om 


Photos of delegates, Eastern Art co 
Postage on AM Fp, P O dept.............. 
Strike benefits < . N. W. 6170, for week 
ending nov 7, » R W Lorenz, pres, and 
F E Tracy, ote. rane easekestssesenene 
Strike benefits to H. N. W. 6170, for week 
ending nov 14, "15, R W Lorenz, pres, and 
PF E Tracy, secy....... 
Services as asst secy, San Francisco Conven- 
tion, J Bonnington.... 
Services as sergeant-at-arms, San 
Convention, James Gallagher. . 
Services as messenger, San Francisco ‘Con- 
vention, James Coulsting a 
Services on roll-call, San Peonsioas Conven- 
c's se eee 
Services as proofreader of proceedings, San 
Francisco Convention, W M Garrett... 
alary, office employes, week ending nov 20, 
15: J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; J E Giles, 
$26; F L Faber, $19; S E Woolls, $19; 
E C Howard, $18.......... 
Salary, week ending nov 20, '15, F C Thorne. 
Hospital expenses of J McGovern, delegate to 
San Francisco, Convention, Saint Francis 
IRs a. a Ca unenesecveenatiseageernenss 
Doctor bill of J McGovern, delegate to San 
Francisco Convention, Dr John Gallwey. . 
Funeral expenses of J McGovern, delegate to 
San Francisco Convention, incl casket and 
shipping same by express from San Francisco 
to Brockton, Mass, McAvoy, O’Hara & co 
Salary and expenses, relative to A F of L 
Exhibit, Panama Exposition, Grant Hamil- 


Francisco 


Salary, — employes, week ending nov 27, 
"8S: F Manning, $30; L A Sterne, $6; 
D L Bradley, $18; I M Rodier, $18; 
Lauber, $19; W H Howlin, $25; A ¥ 
Hawkins, (5 2-7 days), $14.17; G A Bos- 
well, $18; R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, 
$20; S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, $15; CR 
Breneman, $18; E R Brownley, $16; W von 
Ezdorf, $17; F E Waggaman, $15; M M 
Connell, $14; S B Woolls, $18; E J Tracy, 
$14; H K Myers, $16; G P Boswell, $15 
ue, $15; M R Ford, $15; MM 
11; L von Kreuter, $11; AD Cecil, 
$15; J McDonald, $10; E R Illingworth, 
$15; H H Ruebsam, $16; E Hart, $10; 
FA Manning, $10; V L Young, $15; P B 


wn 


a4 


139 
2 
126 


61 
125 


373 


67 


00 
5 


00 


8 


00 
00 
00 


40 


26 
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MOTHERS! 


DON’T FAIL TO PROCURE 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


For Your Children While Teething 








T SOOTHFS the Child, 
Softens the Gums, Allays 


the Pain, Dispels Wind 
Colic, and is a splendid 
regulator. 


Twenty-Five Gents a Bottle. 




















21. 
5 
) 
5 
, 2 
5 
; 
) 
) 
23 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
24 








- Services as sergeant-at-arms, 


. Salary, office employe, 


Potter, $12; L P Chamberlain, $10; J A 
Ross, $18; C R Gilbert, $10; A E Rush, 
$10; E B Kane, $10; P G Wrenn, $10; 
M Covert, $10; F M Sears, $10; E F Lollo, 
$10; F W Dodge, $10; C J Dorr, $15; 
E C Scott, $15;S M Warren, $10; B Manuel, 
$10; H P Rodier, $10 (week ending nov 
oe Rb OS Se ea ee 

Reimbursement for work transacted in per- 
formance of duties as members of the 
E C of the A F of L, and for expenses E C 
meeting at San Francisco, Cal, prior to and 
after adjournment of convention and inci- 
dental expenses for year, James Duncan, 
$300; James O’Connell, $300; D A Hayes 
$300; Jos F Valentine, $300; John R Alpine, 
$300; H B Perham, $300; Frank Duffy, 
jot William Green, $300; John B Lennon, 

00 


of L delegate to 
San Francisco 


On acct expenses as A F 
union label trades dept, 
Convention, J E Giles 

San Francisco 

_ Convention, James Gallagher 

Services as messenger, San Francsico Conven- 
tion James Coulsting... 


Services on_roll-call, San Francisco Con- 
vention, W H Ellis........ ee.see ame 

Legislative expenses JP Rese, "$53 50; A I 
Holder, $57... 


Refund of overpayme nt of mé ay. 15, tax, O. B. 
C. 14693, Ellen Ware 

Refund of overpayment of june, 
14342, S L Brainerd 

Organizing expenses, 


"15, tax, F. L. 


DN Ferguson. 
week ending nov 27, 
"15, J Kelly, $35 

San 


"15: J Kelly, 
On acct of expenses as stenographer, 
Francisco Convention, J Kelly..... ; 
Salary, office employes, week ending nov 27, 
"15: R L Guard, $35; dec 4, °15, R L Guard, 
$35; nov 27,, 15, FL Faber, $19; dec 4, 
es A ee GS Sn ko tenscandasee eecns 
On acct of expenses as stenographer, San 
Francisco Convention, F L 
Salary, office employes, week ending nov 27, 
"15: J E Giles, $26; dec 4, '15, J E Giles, 
$26; nov 27, 15, S E Woolls, $19; dec 4, 
15, S E Woolls, $19 ies 
On acct of expenses as stenographer, 
Francisco Convention, S E Woolls 
Salary, office employe, week ending nov 27, 
"15: E C Howard, $18; dec 4, "15, E C 
Howard, $18. 

On acct of expenses 
Francisco Convention, E C Howard.... 
Salary, week ending nov 27, 15: FC Thorne, 
$35; dec 4, 15, F C Thorne, $35......... 
On acct of expenses attending San Francisco 
Convention, F C Thorne..............-- 
On acct expenses as A F of L delegate to union 
label trades dept, San Francisco Conven- 
thom, J WS Giles... 2c ccccccscccccsecccces 
at office employes, week ending dec 4, 

D F Manning, $30; L A Sterne, $26; 
> L Bradley, $18; I M Rodier, $18; I M 
Lauber, $19; W H Howlin, $25; A E Haw- 
kins, $17; G A Boswell, $18; R S Thomas, 
$15; M Webster, $20; S Lankford, $18; 
F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $18; E R 
Brownley, $16; W von Ezdorf, $17; F E Wag- 
gaman, $15; M M Connell, $14; S B Woolls, 
$18; E J Tracy, $14; H K Myers, $16; 
G P Boswell, $13; M J Sugrue, $15; MR 
Ford, $15; M Coates, $il; von 
Kreuter, $il; A DCecil, $15; J McDonald, 
$10; ER Illingworth, Bt HH Ruebsam, 
$16; E Hart, $10; A Manning, 
VL Young, $15; P 5 Potter, $12; L P 


$35; dec 4, 


as stenographer, San 


$712 17 


90 
50 


36 
50 
70 
50 


50 


8 


00 


00 


24. 


26. 


30. 


J A Ross, $18; C R Gil- 
Rush, $10; E B Kane, 
$10; S M Warren, $10; M Covert (5 days), 
$8.22; F M Sears, $10; E F Lollo, .$10; 
F W Dodge, $10; C J Dorr, $15; E C Scott, 
$15; S M Warren, $10; (week ending dec 
11, 15) B Manuel, $10; H B Rodier, $10. 
Baggage and telephone, San Francisco Con- 
vention, W H Ellis gun 
Organizing expenses, J D Chubbuck 
Organizing expenses (l-c hatters), Wm Collins 
Organizing expenses J B Dale, $27; L, 
Eichelberger, $57; J A Flett, $57; E T Flood, 
$57; H Fiynn, $57; Hugh Frayne, $25; 
S Iglesias, $45; J L Lewis, $57; F H McCar- 
thy $57; J] M Richie, $30; S Sontheimer, 
$40; H Streifler, *$57; C P Taylor, $57 
Cal Wyatt, $57; C O Young, $57 
Organizing expenses (l-c hatters): P F 
$57; M Kelleher, $40; J E Roach, 
M Scully, $57 
Legislative expenses: J P Egan, 
Holder, $57 , 
One months salary, Saml Gompers, pres 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy 
Expenses, attending convention of the A F of L 
at San Francisco, Cal, and E C meetings, 
oct 28 to dec 8, ’15, inclusive, Frank Morri- 
son, secy 


Chamberlain, $10; 
bert, $10; A 


Duffy, 
$57 


$53.50; AE 


Fee, m o, $1. 30; " newspapers and magazines, 
60c; picture ‘enlarged, 60c; benzine, 30c; 
alcohol, 35c; glass jar, 30c; rent of flag. 
50c; 2 books, 50c; messenger service, 45c; 
freight and expressage, $5.17; hauling and 
drayage, $5.40; car tickets, $13.25; J E 
hs Os 000056nccensduaetedseucsneseas 

Services as asst ‘secy, ‘San Francisco, Cal, T J 
SR can écsenn ces 

Excess baggage on convention boxes, 
es 

On acct expenses ‘at San. Francisco Conven- 
Pe, De nocdecbeedeessueeas 

Printing daily proceedings, San Francisco 
Convention, The James H Barry co 

Electrotyping plates of the proceedings, San 
Sa Corvention, The James H Barry 


on box ’ Hotel 


Printing roll-call, San Francisco Convention, 
The James H Barry co. 

Printing copies and engraving ‘halftone of 
A F of L office Eels The James H 
IPG wen cduvescdannsnenecaesdacen 

Printing envelopes, convention cards, and 
correcting lists on E C reports, The James 
H Barry co..... 

Hotel expenses of stenogr: aphers and assistant, 
San Francisco Convention, Hotel Sutter. 

Salary, one week, J E Giles... ..........+.- 

Hotel expenses entertaining fraternal dele- 
gates from Canadian trades and labor 
congress, Hotel Sutter . : 

Hotel expenses, entertaining fraternal dele- 
gates from Great Britain, Hotel Sutter... 

Salary and expenses, relative to A F of L 
Exhibit, Panama Exposition, Grant Hamil- 
CEM. occcccvcccesse 

Committee and office rooms, San Francisco 
Convention, Hotel Sutter..... 

Excess baggage on convention official trunks, 
PE EE vc once sc ceccacsesecesecesess 

Typewriters and desks rentals, baggage, 
telephone, messenger service, porters, stamps, 
newspapers, official photos and hauling con- 
vention matter, Hotel Sutter............ 

Postage on Am Fep, P O dept.............. 

Postage on Weekly News Letter, P O dept.. 

Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 


44 
396 
26 
93 
194 


75 
10 


60 
267 


50 
00 
10 


192 20 
60 00 
40 00 


6 39 


,  SOPrrrrerr TTT rrerrrrryiri ttt ty $23,136 51 
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RECAPITULATION 


$61,186 87 
15, 229 19 


Cash balance on hand, October 31, 1915 
Receipts for month of November, 1915. 


1915 23,136 51 


Expenses for month of November, 
Cash balance on hand, November 30, 1915 $53,279 55 
EOE. « ch kneccsacesceens $4.820 41 


In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 


unions... 48,459 14 


$53,279 55 





Cash balance on hand, November 30, 1915.... 


GENERAL RECAPITULATION 
In defense fund, November 30, 1915..... : . . $48,459 14 
*On account of office building loan from de “fense 
le casas ichbacn rh seen eeetsaeeee 
1915, in- 
. $98,459 14 
4,820 41 


Balance of defense fund, November 30, 
cluding loan. ..........0+: 
OO Serre %... 


*Balance on hand, November 30, 
a arora dc wana 


1915, 


including 
... $103,279 55 


Cash balance on hand, November 30; 1915 
*On account of office’ EeEEy loan from defense 


. $53,279 55 


FEDERATIONIST 


THE SANITARY ‘‘O0.K.” ERASER includes 








i bbers last 6 mo. to 
a year, The Holder alifetime. By slight pressure, clean 
rebber i is fed down until used; its narrow edge allows a 
letter or line to be er. ‘without injuring an 
Price 10¢ each. New Rubbers 5¢ each. All 1 Stationers 
EVERYBODY should have sm NEW E. 
By mail 2¢ extra. Booklets 
E O. K. MFG. CO. ‘Srrene,¥ Y., U.S.A. 
Makers of the well known W O.K.”" 


Paper Fasteners. 














United Lead Company 


SHOT, LEAD PIPE, TRAPS 
and SHEET LEAD 


w 

















PNG tAteree hen dktdee seen tacies 50,000 00 
is ceed «baa eienk-ane es 103,279 55 , 4 4 
_ ocean 111 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 
SEE —_______ 














BEEMAN’S 


The 
Original Pepsin 
GUM 


GOOD FOR DIGESTION 


a nc aR SS ae 
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BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 


JOR MAN 072) BUIMIIG J9UaSTIY 





~< 


127thto 129th St. and Amsterdam Ave., NewYork City,N. 

















“SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Ce. 


Bayonne, N. J. 








COOKS TOURS 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


TRAVEL TICKETS EVERYWHERE 
by all routes, with or without 
Hotels, Pullmans, etc , 
as desired. 


TOURS WITH ESCORT 
long and short, for all seasons, at moderate 
fares that include All Traveling Expenses. 


Tickets and choice berths by all Ocean, Coast- 
wise, Lake and River Steamers. 


Correspondence invited Estimates submitted 


THOS. COOK @ SON 
New York, 245 Broadway 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 











JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 
CONTRACTORS 


Office Buildings 
Railway Buildings 
Manufacturing Plants 
Grain Elevators 


30 CHURCH STREET 





Heavy Masonry 
Reinforced Concrete 
Dredging 

Dock Works, Etc. 


+: NEW YORK 














THE SELECTION OF GOOD TASTE 
IS THE SELECTION OF 


OFFICIAR 


ee 
=—/~ Chocolates 
Ta Coocctailia that ast diffeant 
FOR THOSE WHO DISCRIMINATE 


F,H. ROBERTS CO, Boston, Mass. 











The New Hotel Hanover 


ARCH AND TWELFTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


One Block from Phila. & Reading R. R. Station, Three 
Minutes from Penn’a R. R. Station. Within 
Three Minutes walk ofall Theatres 
and Department Stores 


European Plan 


Rooms without Bath $1 Rooms with Bath $1.60 
per day and up per day and up 


Running Hot and Cold Water and Telephone 
in Every Room 
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WINTON SIX 


Youcan buy a Winton Six and 
have peace of mind as to both 
quality and price. And, equally 
important, you can have your 
Winton Six finished in your own 
personal color scheme, so that the 
car you drive is a distinctly per- 
sonal possession—not a common- 
place vehicle that needs a license 
plate to distinguish it nom your 
neighbor’s car. 


Write for catalog today 


The Winton Company 
728 Berea Road 
‘CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Hotel Sutter 


| 2 Be @ | 








Headquarters of 1915 Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor 


Rates $1.50 per day and up 


At junction of shopping and 
business districts 


‘ 


Sutter and Kearney Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 



























BROMO- 
ELTZER 


R 
HEADACHES 


4 104.25¢, 50¢, & $1°° Bottles. 




















Bogus and Imitation Labels 


United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. The only genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
Organized Labor in general. : 3 


Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 








’ 
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GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - = - = NY 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 


Try These 
Waters 
Once 


Everybody who has 
eaten Necco or Hub 
Wafers knows how 
really deliciousthey are. 
Hub Wafers are just the 
same as Necco Wafers- 
the only difference is in 
the wrapper. Ask your 
druggist or confection- 
er for some today—the 
kiddies and mother are 
bound to enjoy them. 


New England 
Confectionery Co. 
BOSTON 


























PRENTISS PATENT VISES 


a) «hk 








PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


NECCO WAFERS 
HUB WAFERS 























Union Powder 
Corporation 




















GENERAL OFFICE: 


50 CHURCH ST. WRIGHT _& , TAYLOR 


NEW YORK , INCORPORATED 
KENTUCKY DISTILLERS. 





. 
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BRAND 
L | CONDENSED 
EVAPORATED 























You Can Now Learn 
to Speak in in Public! 


home to speak, forcefully 


t yourse 
for leadership, Toake speech tells 
what you are. Your place among 
men is decided by what you say 
and how you say it. 

You can now become 
-- self-reliant, impressive 

peaker. “Stage - fright” 
end embarrassment can be 
easily overcome if you 
know how. Our new 


Effective Public 
Speaking Course 


F meena will easily and quickly train you to 
~ speak forcefully in public address board meetings—sel! 
more goods —respond to toasts train your memory--enlarge 
your vocabulary; develop your self-confidence and personality. 
Speak before your club, lodge or union—at any oc- 
casion, without awk wardness or embarrassment. 


We Train You By Mail—At Home— 


Fifteen spare minutes 

S) In Spare Time dail y devoted 4 our mRostive 
Speaking Course will train you to speak et dinne 

public meetings — will give you a command of English — =i 


teach you to argue effectively — express your thoughts forc fore 


fully - mais) you the power to ‘‘think on your feet’’— to * ay 
your eay’’ in earnest, concise, convincing language. 
Ceamne is conducted under persona! 1 supervision of 
Prof. R, E, Rattioca Kline, of the Columbia College of 
Expression, Chicago, one of the Foremos t authorities on 
public speal -F and self development in the country. 


We have trained hundreds to speak clearly, and 















pd-R.CLANCY— Bb 
OSE TLANS 














a forcefully, increase their earning capacity, become lead- 
ers in social and business life ‘e can do this for you—at 
home moments. 


Special Limited Offer Fr 2 short, time 


Special Offer to readers of this publication f La Sapeclion 
ng p ffer may De withdenen at any time—so burry! 
Write for . full information NOW. Costs nothing to inves- 

eveo 


2 Rector Street tueate, ‘Find out how vou can tearm to ope 
NEW YORK, - N. Y. cnunventiente. thie opporgunity NOW. Full pars 


PUBLIC SPEAKIN DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN CORRESPON! SCHOOL OF LAW 
1016. Manhattan Bidg. 4 























ERGHOFF BREWING ASSOCIATION 
> FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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LIFE AND LABOR 





The magazine which gives you true 
knowledge of organized 
working women 


Read it 


LIFE AND LABOR 
Published by 


The National Women’s Trade 
Union League of America 
155 W. Washington Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


American Silk Label Mfg. Co. 


WOVEN LABELS 


of Every Description 
= 





22 East 17th Street 


HARTFORD BUILDING ANNEX 


NEW YORK 


a Telephone: 
Stuyvesant 4296-4297 











Subscription Single Copies 
50 cents a year 5 cents 


BEACON HILL 
CIGARETTES 


A Pleasant Change from Turkish 
that you will like 


THEY ARE UNION MADE 


CHARLES B. PERKINS CO. 
BOSTON 

















THE INDIANAPOLIS 
TOOL @ MF'G CO. 


Prompt deliveries made on 
Special: Machinery 
Automobile Parts 


Stampings and Screw 
Machine Products 


@ 


INDIANAPOLIS, - INDIANA 

















YOUR SPARE TIME TURNED 
INTO MONEY 


$$ $$ 


Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
Subscriptions for the 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shopmates will give 
surprising results. 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 
odd hours. 


Write to this office for sample copies, de- 
scriptive booklets and rates of commission. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
Should be in Every Home 


a copy from a year by 
10c nowenenlors ¥ $1 subscription 
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CONGRESS .. BICYCLE 
PLAYING CARDS << 2050 Games <<: PLAYING CARDS 








For Social Play ieee § For General Play 


Congress Cards are delightful Better Cards can not be had 
to eye and hand. Art backs in at the price. Good cards can 
full color. Air-Cushion Finish e not be sold for less than 
makes dealing a pleasure. Mapsco CT hots sata es Bicycle. 

Air-Cushion Finish Club Indexes on ' Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 


THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO., CINCINNATI. U. S.A. 








































Drink a 
drop” of— 
IW 











then you'll see why it 

is that so many men 

will have no other brand. 
We can’t talk about 


“|. W. HARPER” 


ina way todo 
justice to its mer- 
its; you must try 
it to know how 
mellow and 




























is a whiskey 

that no consumer 
ever forgets. 

Your trial will prove 


all that we have 
claimed. 
ASK A FRIEND! 







superior it 


really is. 













BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Hy. 























This 100 page 
book tells how 
successful re- 
tailers have 
cut out leaks 
and losses and 
multiplied 
profits. 









“A Better Day’s 
Profits” Free 


Here is one chapter 
from “A Better Day’s 
Profits,’’ the new 
Burroughs Book for 
Retailers. 


If you like the ‘‘taste’’ 
of this chapter, we will 
send you a copy of the 
book itself, containin 
seventeen chapters as ae 
as this one. 


Sixteen chapters tell 
how other live retailers 
make a better day’s prof- 
its and one chapter tells 
how our Department of 
Systems Service can help 
you adapt those methods 
to your business. 


Read the chapter re- 
produced here; then 
send the coupon. No 
cost nor obligation. 


seeeeeeeeees: CO) PO Neeeeenaceaee 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CoO. 
Rurroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


Send me copy of “A Better Day's Profits” free. 


BREED ccccccconsnccansssnsntussasnnvccccoscsnccacsnescenenns 


a iniciatinitiiitrhinceanctieinsatnitniataciiainiieasinon 





City ... State 





Also show me, without obligation, how a 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine will help me 
get ‘capital stretching” information cheap enough 
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every 
Mom, 
Delore night fer gan Mt NM About 9. and silly 


every day holj 
he turns bis capital every doy nn” om 





business against thar 2 the cast of 

$9 worth of dead 

Pears and see what it « stock for forty 
@” ine shelen ew the merchant to keep @ 


i 
: 


man buys © cart load of 


lf 


#20 
Since be works 


if 


Y 30 times 





a BETTER DAY'S PROFITS 





of more 
On 2 capital of $9 be does « gros businem 
than 65.000 im the sine months be able to werk 


Ie forty years be could do a gross business of 











© 5 tall quantities 
ut tat it better to stand the 

expense of 

Gre ao Sep orice 

> without records and do s email 


cod coreeay OO OO the meet capital you ete rake 
&, 
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Figuring Stock Turnovers 








Cutting the Delivery Cost 
to One-third 








Stopping Store Leaks 






What it Costs to Do Business 





Buying for Profit 





Fixing Prices to Get a Profit 


“Nine tenthe of all retailers ore making 
tam then they Chek then are They oe 
— « 





to be practical. O. K 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


American Federation of Labor 


801-9 G Street N. W., Washington 





American Federationist 
Monthly Magazine of the A. F. of L. 10 cents a copy; 
$1.00 a year 
A. F. of L. Weekly Newsletter 
Official Proceedings of the A. F. of L. Conventions 
25 cents a copy 


Industrial Unionism in Its Relation to Trade Unionism 
a Fe — Councm,, American Federation of 


Neti tA cloti. 


of Manufacturers Exposed; Revelations 
of Senate Lobby Investigation 
By Executive Counci, American Federation of 
Labor 
Initiative, Referendum and Recall 
By Executive Councit, American Federation of 
Labor 
The American Labor Movement; Its Mak 
and Aspirations 
By Samuet Gompgrs. 5 cents per copy; 100, $3.00 
Trade “Unions To Be Smashed Again 
By Samus. GompErs 
Socialist Methods Versus Trade Union Methods 
By Samvue. Gompers 
Labor and Its Attitude Toward Trusts 
By Samug. Gompers 
Essence of Labor’s Contention on the Injunction Abuse 
By SaMuEL GoMPERS 
The Ejight-Hour Workday; Its Inauguration, Enforcement 
ard Influences 
By Samuset Gompsrs. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
What Does Labor Want? 
By Samuset Gompgers. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies and Fool Friends 
By Samus. Gompgrs. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
No Compulsory Arbitration 
By Samvuset Gompers. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Open Shop Editorials 
By Samvuet Gompgrs. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 


Report of A. F. of L. Delegate, Budapest, Hungary, Interna- 
tional Trades Convention, August 10-12, 1911 


By James DuncAN 


Report of A. F. of L. Delegate, International Federation of 
Trade Unions, Zurich, Switzerland, September 16-18. 1913 
Bv G. W. PERKINS 


Justice Wright’s Denial of Free Speech and Free Press 
By Samus. GomMPERS 


Dissen Opirion by Mr. Chief Justice Shepard in the Con- 
tempt of Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison vs. Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company 


History of Trade Unions 
By Ws. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National 
and International Unions of America, By P. J. 
McGurrg. Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 
100, $5.00 
Philosophy of Trade Unions 
By Dvsr D. Lum. Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.00; 
100, $9.00 
The Eight-Hour Primer 
The Fact, Theory, and the Argument. By GrorcE 
to mn Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 
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The Economic and Social Importance of the Eight-Hour 
Movement 
By Gsorce Gunton. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
The Philosophy of the Eight-Hour Movement 
By Lemve.t Danryip. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work How, When 
and Where He Pleases? 
By Fran«x K. Foster. Per copy. 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Trade Union Epigrams 
Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within Us. By 
Water MacArtuure. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 
50 cents; 100, $4.00 
The Philosophy of the Labor Movement 
By Gsorce E. McNem. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 
50 cents; 100, $4.00 
What Labor Could Do 
By Joun Swinton; with “Economic Conferences” by 
Wiiiiam SALTER, and a letter of Hon. Amos J. 
—" Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized Labor 
By Henry D. Lioyp. (In English or + - ema 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, 
industrial Education 
Consisting of an Investigation and Rope by 3 Cup 
petent Special Committee; Reports of 
Committees; Action of A. F. of L. —— 
The Attitude of @rganized I.abor and Others To- 
ward the Problem: A Glossary of Definitions, etc ; 
Labor’s Bill for Congressional Enactment. Per 
copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2. 00; 100, $15.00 
Universal Education 
By Senator Henry W. Briare. Per copy, 5 cents; 
dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 
Condition of Women Workers 
By Ipa M. Van Erren. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Why We Unite 
Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50 
The Union Label; Its History and Aims 
Prize Essays, by WALTER MacArtuur, P. H. SHEL- 
vin and Cuas. D. Hemminc. Per copy, 5 cents; 
dozen, 50 cents; 100, $3.00 
Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion 
Published December, 1901, by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the 
whole question. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents, 
100, $4.00 
An Open Letter to Ministers of the Gospel 
Issued by the American Federation of jgta- Per 
copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, 
iberculosis Movement Inaugurated and Plan yo by 
the A. F. of L. to War on Consumption 
Statement and Evidence in Support of Petition and Charges 
Presented to the President of the United States Against 
the U. S. Steel Corporation by the A. F. of L. 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company Injunction Suit and Con- 
tempt ngs 
A compilation of the Reports of the Executive Coun- 
cil and President Gompers to the Toronto Conven- 
tion of the American Wedusution of Labor, Novem- 
ber 8-20, 1909, together with the Report of the 
Committee on President’s Report, Vice- 
President Mitchell’s Address, etc. Per copy, 25 
cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00 


Books and other publications on Labor and Sociological sub- 
jects furnished at publishers’ rates 





$100 REWARD 


@We believe that money cannot buy finer Overalls than those which bear the 
SWEET-ORR label. They wear longer and fit better than any other kind. 
@They are strong at every point, and they are roomy and comfortable. They give 
twice as much service as the cheap imitation kinds. It is economy to buy them. 
@We do not know how to make them any better, but if there is any way to do 
it, we want to know about it. 

@So, we will pay $100—cash—to any person who can suggest a practical way 
to improve even the smallest point of the construction of - nies union 
made Overalls. If you have a good idea, write to us about it. 

@Stores selling SWEET-ORR Overalls have descriptive folders about this re- 
markable offer. Get one—they are free. Address Department A. 








SWEET-ORR & CO., Inc. 


817-819 BROADWAY,' - - - NEW YORK CITY 














Comprising &AC Green Stamps and Hamiltort Coupons, places a gen- 
erous and easy economy within reach of American working men and 
their families. It stands for an actual and important saving of the 
family income. The stamps are a bona fide Discount, gladly given to 
cash buyers by progressive merchants throughout this country and 
Hamilton Coupons are a gift from the manufacturers who pack them 
with their products. If ycu are not saving 24 Stamps and Hamilton 
Coupons, start today. You can save good money. 


Your Stamps or Coupons are DHL Premium Stores through- 
ready money in nearly 600 *" out the United States. 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON COMPANY 
THE HAMILTON CORPORATION 


GEORGE B. CALDWELL, President 


2 Wesi Forty-Fifth Street, NEW YORK CITY 




















“IF IT’S MADE OF PAPER YOU CAN GET IT AT ANDREWS” 








R. P. Andrews Paper Company 


THE LEADING PAPER AND STATIONERY HOUSE OF THE CAPITAL CITY 


727-729-731 THIRTEENTH STREET 629 LOUISIANA AVENUE 
NORTHWEST NORTHWEST 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Everybody Can Afford Electric Light 








HERE was a time when Electric Light was considered a luxury. That day is 
T past. With the present low rates, installing and using Electric Light in 
your home is just like buying furniture--the cost depends entirely on 
how much money you want to spend. There is no better or brighter 
illuminant than Electric Light, and, everything considered, it is the cheapest. 


e 
| 
: 
| 
3 @lf you live in Philadelphia, you can have your home wired for Electricity on our $ 
liberal deferred-payment plan, details of which may be had for the asking. 
® * 
| 
* o 
L. al 





The Philadelphia Electric Co. 


TENTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


























